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Shadows and Straws 


since the shortage in workmen’s houses 
was brought to the attention of the 
Government. During that period the question 
has been under consideration by the Council 
of National Defense, but at this moment 
(December 15) the nation remains in ignorance 
of its cogitations and looks in vain for any 
evidence that the problem has been grasped in 
any sense commensurate with its magnitude. 
As one tries to divine the reason for this, 
two prime factors seem to evolve out of the mass 
of testimony and speculative criticism. First, 
we have not the background which enabled 
England to meet her own similar problem with 
a foresight and an energy which are revealed in 
the article by Mr. Ackerman which immediately 
follows. Secondly, the problem, at some point 
in the Council, has encountered a mind not 
possessing the imagination to visualize either 
the necessitous character of modern war, the 
scale of its demands, or the methods by which, 
and by which alone, we may stimulate our 
industrial production to the maximum. In 
these days one hesitates long before resorting 
to criticism of any of our national war activities 
and the methods by which they are administered. 
Everyone desires to be patient, to realize the 
intricate nature of our problem and its con- 
sequent requirement for time in which to 
organize and codrdinate all the ramifying fac- 
tors. But the time has assuredly come when it 
becomes a national duty to point out that indus- 
trial production cannot be stimulated by 
machinery alone, and that failure to grasp the 
problem of providing houses for workmen, in 
which they may enjoy a measure of comfort 


( }.. THREE MONTHS have elapsed 


and rest, is failure to make war as England and 
Germany are making it. 

In Washington, one senses the feeling of tim- 
idity in meeting the problem. It is said that 
“the country is not ready” for any such far- 
reaching solution as England found it necessary 
to adopt. One hears that “our problem is 
different,” and that we must meet it in our way. 
All these things contain a modicum of truth, but 
the fact is that we are not meeting the prob- 
lem at all, except in sporadic cases, and that 
even then we are not meeting it as we should. 

Allowances must be made for the confusion 
into which the question has been thrown by the 
multitude of selfish interests which have sought 
advocacy of this plan or that, according as it 
affected their own individual interests. Nothing 
has contributed more toward obscuring the 
really fundamental factor of federal recognition 
of the problem than the thrusting forward of 
every conceivable sort of scheme by which 
houses might be built or workmen might be 
sheltered. Instead of throwing light on the 
problem, they have shadowed it with doubts 
and suspicions, and we are the more emboldened 
to say this since President Wilson himself, in his 
message to Congress, took occasion to indicate 
that the profiteers have not all been regenerated 
by war. They have shown themselves in the 
discussion of homes for workmen, as elsewhere, 
and have done a damage to the nation of 
which time will show the full extent. 

We regret sincerely that the task of placing 
this issue before the people of the United States 
should fall to a publication which serves the 
organized profession of architecture in this 
country. We recognize that in small minds we 
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too shall engender a suspicion of selfish pur- 
pose. But we dismiss the thought and the fear 
as unworthy of consideration. Our national 
interest has been too clearly demonstrated to 
cause us a moment’s hesitation in stating our 
faith, and we believe it to be our solemn duty 
to point out the essential fact that it was not 
until England dealt broadly with the question of 
workmen’s houses and workmen’s comforts and 
workmen’s rights to rest and recreation, that 
she began to attain the necessary volume in her 
war-time production of necessities. This is a 
truth which no sane man in England will deny. 

It is also stated in Washington circles that 
those in charge of this matter are insisting upon 
a narrow definition of what constitutes a war 
emergency. The problem, so it is said, is one 
which only relates itself to the immediate plant 
where munitions are being made. To us, this 
strict line of demareation is only another 
evidence of lack of imagination. Who can say 
where production of war munitions is being 
sacrificed by a house shortage? It may be at 
the mine or the ore-bed, or at any one of ten 
thousand points where the little streams rise 
to fill the river of industry. It is scale that we 
lack. It is imagination of which we are lament- 
ably short. And we say, and without hesitation, 
that this is a problem which can be better 
visualized by men whose imagination is their 
stock in trade than by those whose vision is 
confined within the realm of capital investment 
and interest. War is not a process of saving 
money—it is a test of a nation’s imagination in 
spending it. 

Again we hear it stated that the crux of our 
problem is to meet emergencies in any temporary 
manner such as will accomplish the result. 
It seems to be taken for granted that the mere 
provision of beds and roofs will satisfy all 
requirements. As against this, we may point 
out the one feature of English experience which 
stands out above all the others, and which is 
revealed in the illustrations which accompany 
Mr. Ackerman’s article. It was not until 
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England began to build good houses for work- 
men with families; good boarding houses with 
good comforts for single men; halls, churches, 
institutes, theaters, and recreation facilities, 
that she began to be able to hold her workers 
at their tasks and to obtain from them that 
tremendous volume of munitions without which 
she was helpless in the face of an enemy which 
had spent years in preparing for these very 
things. Temporary houses may be a solution 
in certain rare emergencies. On the whole, they 
are no solution, and they will involve a national 
loss in industrial production and a national 
waste when the time comes to demolish them. 

Is it true that the United States is not ready 
to meet such an emergency with as high a degree 
of intelligence and skill as England employed? 
We do not believe it. We affirm, on the contrary, 
that unless it is met with imagination and with a 
conception of its scale such as will insure the 
one result sought, the nation will visit its 
indignation upon those who deal feebly and 
unintelligently where they should deal strongly 
and brilliantly with a problem of vital national 
import. 

As this question arose and took prominence 
through a war emergency, although it is one 
which has been with us for a century, it seems 
only to complicate the problem by pointing 
out that the manner in which we do deal with 
it will affect our future more than any other 
thing connected with the war. But this is a 
fact, and all doubt of it will vanish when one 
has finished reading the story of England of the 
present and England of the future, as narrated 
on the following pages. 

We believe that only by the appointment of 
a Workmen’s Home Administration (we abom- 
inate the word “housing”) with broad powers, 
directed by imagination and not by narrow 
practicality, can the United States begin seri- 
ously to deal with the paramount problem of 
building ships, making guns, munitions, and 
all the war necessities upon which our success 
depends absolutely. 
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What Is a House? I[V* 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


Introduction 


HIS study is the result of a visit to England 

in October, 1917, the primary purpose of 

which was to gather information relating 
to the operations of the British Government in 
providing adequate houses for a vast army of 
munitions workers, to her program for building 
a still greater number of workmen’s houses as 
a measure of post-war reconstruction, and of 
discovering how these undertakings were to 
affect the future social and economic structure 
of Great Britain. It was, and still is, my hope 
that information thus gleaned would be of value 
to us in the formulation and execution of a 
program to meet, not only a shortage in houses 
quite similar in many respects to that which 
faced the British Government at the outbreak 
of the war in 1914, but to help us in grappling 
with our own inevitable problem of economic 
reconstruction. 

The house problem which confronted England 
at the outbreak of the war does not differ in any 
material way from the problem which faced the 
United States when she entered the war in the 
spring of 1917. In both cases there existed a 
shortage of houses and dwellings which had, 
prior to the war, given rise to no little concern. 

It is not of material value to consider the 
relative shortage in England and America at 
the time when each entered the war; and if it 
were of value, the actual figures representing a 
shortage are not available, for no accurate sur- 
veys of conditions had been made. We knew 
quite as well a year ago as England knew in 1914 
that this problem under conditions of peace was 
one requiring drastic and immediate action. 

During the first year of the war it was made 
manifest to England in a most emphatic way 
that effective measures were imperative in deal- 
ing with the ever-increasing seriousness of a 
fundamental problem of national welfare and 
stability. Modern warfare had shown, as Peace 
could not do, the vital part played by health 
and living conditions in industry, for it quickly 


*This is an unusual serial story. The author of the preceding chap- 
ters now retires and a new author takes his place.—Tue Epitor. 
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became evident what part industry today plays 
in the winning of battles at the front. This 
compelled a complete acknowledgment that 
the first factor contributing to maximum pro- 
duction and national supremacy (a fact already 
acknowledged in many quarters but not recog- 
nized in positive action) is the living conditions 
of the worker. 

In setting forth in detail the British method 
of dealing with this problem during the war, I 
shall go somewhat afield from the narrow con- 
fines of technical “housing and town planning,” 
with their by-laws and legislative enactments, 
and consider the reasons why England had ad- 
vanced so much more rapidly than had we in 
this field of activity prior to the war; and how 
it was that, when the war made the unforeseen 
demands upon England, she was able so rapidly 
and effectively to translate the will to do into 
actual accomplishment. 


English and American Similarities 
and Differences 


As I have already suggested, if we consider 
merely the numerical aspect of pre-war con- 
ditions in England and America, and likewise 
the similarity as regards the urgency of war’s 
demands, the two problems appear to be prac- 
tically identical. 

But with these two points of similarity the 
identity ends. For as soon as one enters upon 
the field of technique and attempts to make a 
direct application of British methods to the 
solution of the American problem, one is im- 
mediately confronted with a long list of values 
which must needs be first interpreted and then 
translated into equivalent American usages and 
terms. 

With our laws, broadly speaking, based upon 
British tradition, we have assumed that we 
could continue to borrow quite freely of Eng- 
land’s modern technique of “housing and town 
planning.” This does not follow. Due to strik- 
ing differences in social and economic life, laws 
in our country which appear similar in form and 
expression to those of England have in practice 
totally different values. 
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It is because of the vastly greater need of in- 
terpretation and translation than the mere pre- 
sentation of facts and figures that I shall refrain 
from burdening this study with financial details 
and numerical values relating to British pre- 
war methods of planning houses and towns; this 
aspect of the problem has been fully and 
thoroughly dealt with in numerous British publi- 
cations and reports. For the same reason I 
shall make but slight reference to the corres- 
ponding phases relating to wartime technique, 
for during this latter period costs have been 
abnormal, and little of value would be gained 
by attempting a comparative presentation of 
the financial aspect of the problem. 

The value of such a study as this rests not 
so much upon presenting what has actually been 
accomplished in England as it does in compar- 
ing the methods already much employed in 
England and America and in defining the rela- 
tive accomplishments. For the same reason, 
while it is of value to study the structure of 
British law as related to work in this field, it is 
of far greater value to consider the nature of the 
forces which brought these laws into being in 
England and the determination of the relative 
value of these great national elements as factors 
in social and economic progress. What does 
this activity, when methods have been brought 
to a high standard of perfection, contribute to 
national, economic stability? By what relative 
value is this activity judged by those nations 
which have made the greatest advance in this 
line of genuine national effort? 

I shall endeavor to define the relative im- 
portance of this movement from the standpoint 
of British public opinion as expressed in British 
tendencies and accomplishments before the war, 
the development of those tendencies into a 
policy of state action during the war, and, last, 
but not least, the manner in which the planning 
of towns and houses are profoundly affecting the 
work of reconstruction—physical and social. 

I shall also consider the scope of that program 
which has already crystallized in England and 
which looks directly toward the establishment 
of a National minimum as regards living con- 
ditions, in which a broad scheme of National 
conservation, education, “housing and town plan- 
ning”’ is to play such an important part. I shall 
make reference to the processes through which 
the British nation has passed in a century, from 
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the inexpressibly stupid indifference of that 
period known as the Industrial Revolution of a 
century ago into an acknowledgement of the 
rights of all to share in the values which accrue 
from labor and communal effort. 

“Housing and Town Planning” involve far 
more than is suggested by the term. They in- 
volve more than is made apparent in the average 
publication relating to this subject. They deal 
with a problem which is technical only in its 
narrowest and most limited sense. 

For the purpose of establishing a better under- 
standing of what follows, it may be well to set 
forth the general scheme of statement. There 
will first be considered “The British Back- 
ground,” comprising the general tendencies in 
British politics and social reform which led up 
to the period roughly covered by the last quarter- 
century. During this latter period a very re- 
markable program of social legislation developed, 
and several very important measures relating to 
Housing and Town Planning were formulated 
and put into effect by acts of Parliament. This 
period I shall discuss under “British Pre-War 
Methods.” 

Having established in broad outlines the 
framework of British laws relating to this sub- 
ject, and having considered something of the 
effect of their application in practice, I shall then 
consider how established policies were made use 
of in the house-shortage problem which followed 
immediately upon the outbreak of the war, to- 
gether with such modifications in those policies 
as were made to meet wartime conditions. These 
will be considered under the heading “‘British 
War Housing.” 

Following that, we must consider the new 
forces which have developed during the war 
and which will determine the solution of the 
problem of “Reconstruction” in England. 

The application of British methods to Ameri- 
can needs will be discussed under the general 
headings: “The American Background,” and 
“The American Problem.” Lest we drift aim- 
lessly, there should be established at this time, 
in the light of European experience and Amer- 
ican tendencies to drift, a definite goal of en- 
deavor. Unless we consider the future from a 
broad point of view and establish policies to meet 
the conditions which will confront us at the 
close of the war, the effort which we are now 
expending will surely be of very little value. 








WHAT IS A HOUSE? 


THE BRITISH BACKGROUND 


Twenty years ago the average American 
traveler in England would have found com- 
paratively little beyond things of an historic 
interest to arrest his attention. His itinerary 
would have taken him through the larger cen- 
ters, the cathedral towns, a few villages of an 
unusual historic interest where the flavor of 
Old-World tradition still remained. These are to 
be seen today; the larger centers have but 
slightly changed; the historic places of interest 
for the most part remain, but they are dwarfed 
by the widespread evidence of a new develop- 
ment, for, scattered throughout England, and 
to a certain extent in Scotland, are unique and 
interesting twentieth century communities quite 
unlike the old villages, which, while recalling the 
old tradition of form, are decidedly unlike the 
twentieth century communities one sees in 
America. They mark the beginning of a new 
era. 

The reason for this momentous _transfor- 
mation is derived from a background of experi- 
ence and tendency; the contrast is too great to 
have been achieved by an architect or a school 
of architects, or a school of city planners; and 
those of us in America who have desired passion- 
ately a more integrated expression must fully 
acknowledge this, for these villages of England 
could not have been produced in America, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is quite possible 
for the American architect or town planner to 
project them upon paper. 

The houses in a town, the arrangement of a 
town, the quality of life made possible in a town, 
serve as an infallible barometer whereby we may 
read the state of social, physical, economic, and 
moral development of a people. It is therefore 
of vital importance to us to find the underly- 
ing reason for our failure to produce examples 
comparable to these modern English commu- 
nities. It is not enough to understand the elabo- 
rate legislative technique surrounding the British 
operations, nor will mere graphic descriptions of 
the schemes suffice. We must understand fully 
the forces which brought about this new con- 
dition in England in order that we may deter- 
mine what phases of English methods are appli- 
cable in America. Above all, in this connection 
we must consider our capacities, for we shall 
find tendencies in American life and factors in 


our political and social institutions which must 
needs pass through a process of education simi- 
lar to that of England before it is possible for us 
to apply even the most elemental principles in- 
volved in the success of British housing and 
town planning effort. That we have not been 
able to produce comparable results is a clear 
indication that our social institutions are not 
sufficiently developed, that our political mech- 
anism is not properly adjusted, and that we lack 
unity of purpose. Unless we remedy this lack 
of integrated purpose we shall fail to keep pace 
with Europe in the fields of industry and finance, 
notwithstanding the terrific handicaps which, 
we assume, will be her heritage from the war. 

But, to return to the question of cause—the 
background. All that I propose is an indication 
in outline, or rather, in silhouette, which will 
focus attention upon the fundamental difference 
between British and American directing factors 
or forces. Of these there are four points to be 
considered: 


1. Conditions surrounding the ownership of land. 

2. Conditions which obtained in Great Britain during 
the Industrial Revolution of a century ago, and which 
period may be said to have ended with the passage of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. 

3. The remarkable social and political development in 
England during the last three-quarters century, which 
period might be said to have ended at the beginning of 
the present war, but during the latter part of which a 
remarkable list of social reforms were, by legislative enact- 
ment, put into effect—some of them affecting in a profound 
way England’s progress in housing and town planning. 

4. Architectural tradition in Great Britain and the 
development of a group of town planners, architects, and 
engineers, keenly sympathetic and most active in the 
development of processes whereby the general tendencies 
of the day could be crystallized, so to speak, into material 
expressions of permanence. 


Land Monopoly and Landlordism 


It may appear paradoxical to say that devel- 
opment along the lines of integrated social 
effort has been hastened more rapidly in Eng- 
land by the fact that progress has there been 
more difficult. Our apathy has been due to the 
fact that conditions have not been so bad as to 
develop a united movement with a definite pro- 
gram of amelioration. We have been content to 
drift. We have failed to realize that we were 
contending with the same condition which has 
surrounded the ownership of land in Great 
Britain. There a landed aristocracy has been 
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determined to maintain the status quo; here the 
ownership of land has been passing steadily into 
the hands of fewer and fewer owners. 

In England the profits from the great estates 
have been invested more and more in com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, thus bring- 
ing about an intimate relation with a common 
interest in opposing social and labor legislation. 
Not only this, but with the ownership of land 
confined to a few whose main purpose in life 
had been to maintain their holdings and pass 
them on to the next in line, it has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure land for small-estate 
developments or for purposes of rural or urban 
housing. 

Before any material degree of social reform 
could be obtained it was necessary to break down 
this great land monopoly. The effort to accom- 
plish this resulted in many general legislative 
enactments which have been most advanta- 
geous to housing and town planning reforms. 
But these measures in nowise solved the prob- 
lem. The problem of cheap land still remains. 
And, as clearly shown by Mr. Whitaker in 
Chapter III* of this series, we now see that we 
have arrived at a condition which parallels that 
of Great Britain. By regulations made under 
the Defense of the Realm Acts, the British 
Government insures that the home-building 
operations adjacent to munition plants shall 
not be burdened by the unearned increment. 
That is to say, when it becomes necessary to 
build more homes, the land adjoining an exist- 
ing development can be taken at its pre-war 
value, and not at the higher value which has 
been added to it by the initial home-building 
operation. Unless this be done, each succeed- 
ing operation becomes more costly, with a cor- 
responding increase in rent and a diminution in 
the size of house and lot, and thus we endlessly 
repeat the vicious cycle of congestion. Reference 
to this will be made later, for it is the most im- 
portant factor of all, looking toward national 
well-being. 

In America we are now experiencing the same 
profound change that resulted in England from 
what is termed the “Industrial Revolution.” It 
was during this period in England that we wit- 
nessed the very rapid changes which transformed 
an agricultural society into one of industry. We 


*Journal of the American Institute of Architects, November, 
19176 
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see the rapid settlement of a vast working-class* 
population outside of the limits of the then exist- 
ing small towns, the development of industrial 
centers in which the living conditions of the 
workers were wretched beyond words to express. 
We see also the poverty and utter helplessness 
of this vast population. In contrast to this con- 
dition of the poor, witness the rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth and capital by a small group of 
individuals who accepted the wretched con- 
dition of the worker and the state of inequality 
as a condition actually contributing to national 
prosperity. We see how it was that unfair laws 
were framed and how unfairly justice was dis- 
pensed, and by what unfair means was order 
obtained. We also witness the very- slow awak- 
ening of the industrial laborer to the unfairness 
of the existing conditions, and we witness also 
the slow and labored birth of a new spirit. It is 
this new spirit brought into being by the intoler- 
able conditions imposed by our economic system, 
the utter indifference of the rich to the conditions 
of the poor, which developed into the directing 
forces of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


New Forces at Work 


Coexistent with the spirit of revolt on the 
part of the laborers against these intolerable 
conditions, there developed a most remarkable 
and profound change in the entire fabric of 
society, not confined to England alone, but char- 
acteristic of western Europe, Australia, and, to 
a limited extent, of America. This change was 
particularly marked in England, and something 
of its nature must be understood before it is 
possible to grasp the full significance of the 
housing and town planning movement, for this 
latter is not a small, isolated movement, but a 
part of a world tendency which is sure to accu- 
mulate force and power for years to come. This 
is expressed by the recent tendencies in social 
politics and the resulting legislative enactments 
of the British Parliament, but its scope, how- 
ever, includes an almost limitless field of activity 
and interest. We can no more escape this move- 
ment than we could have escaped our entrance 
into the war. 

To consider the nature of this world move- 
ment may seem a needless digression from the 
topic under consideration, but if it is our hope in 


*“The Town Laborer,” by J. L. Hammond and Barbara Ham- 
mond. London, 1917, Longmans, Green & Co, 
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America to move forward after the war, we must 
recognize this force which is pushing forward 
with continuous and ever-increasing accelera- 
tion. Ours must be a program of reconstruction 
having as its basis a full recognition of the great 
change which has taken place during the last 
century and which has been tremendously 
accelerated by the present world conflict.° 

In the essay “Toward Social Democracy,’”* 
by Sidney Webb, is traced the silent revolution 
which has taken place in ideas during the last 
three-quarters of a century and which brought 
us to the state of flux in which the western world 
found itself at the outbreak of the war. It is 
pointed out how little appreciated or understood 
is the great change which has taken place in 
England and the purpose of the essay is to 
throw greater light upon the “persistent stream 
of tendencies” which have brought about this 
change and to show more clearly the direction of 
the course of this world movement from the 
point of departure. 


The New Application of Government 
as an Association of Consumers 


It is pointed out how, a century ago, before 
the reform of municipal corporations, men had 
for centuries grouped themselves on the basis 
of their occupations as producers; how this old 
grouping of men as producers stood stolidly in 
the way of social reform; how the slow begin- 
nings of a different grouping took place when 
local bodies with broader functions were formed 
in municipal government, the purpose of which 
was to provide for the needs, not of a special 
group but for the needs of all of the local resi- 
dents; and how it followed that these new groups 
—local governing bodies—by nature of their 
interests and duties gradually took on the char- 
acter of an association of consumers. It is 
shown how the form of administrative govern- 
ment has expanded during the last century as a 
result of this new concept of its function; how it 
is that we have become, in a way, accustomed to 
this change; how we fail to recognize the extent 
of the service which the Government actually 


*“Toward Social Democracy,” London, 1916. The Fabian Society. 
A study of social evolution during the past three-quarters of a century, 
by Sidney Webb, prepared in 1909 for the Cambridge Modern History, 
and reprinted in 1916, and also in a series of three supplements to 
“The New Statesman” by the same author, published in 1915, one 
finds a concise presentation of these changes. The three supplements 
referred to bear the titles of “Codperative Production and Profit 
Sharing,” “The Codperative Movement,” and “State and Municipal 
Enterprise.” 
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renders—which service is organized upon the 
theory of primarily benefiting the public—the 
consumer, who is likewise benefited as a pro- 
ducer. 

It is significant that these functions of govern- 
ment which we accept as a matter of course, 
and which form such a large part of the activi- 
ties of the Government, are almost wholly the 
creation of the last century. We do not appre- 
ciate to what extent this new idea has been 
developed; but one has only to examine in 
detail such activities as those related to com- 
munication and transport, public health, land 
improvement and development (urban and 
rural), conservation, education and recreation, 
banking, insurance and exchange, the produc- 
tion of light and power, housing, agriculture and 
forestry, or mining, to realize to what extent 
this concept of government as an association of 
consumers has developed. Beyond this aspect 
of governmental activity one finds a tendency, 
particularly emphasized in England, and ex- 
pressed in the powerful codperative societies. 
America has but slight knowledge of the extent 
of this movement nor the power which it wields 
in Europe. Even in England the significance of 
this movement is not generally recognized; there 
the middle and upper classes scarcely grasp the 
import of these organizations. But they are 
none the less powerful; for so great a shifting of 
the control and management of the production of 
commodities by which men live cannot fail to pro- 
duce far-reaching social and economic changes. 

As a result of this tendency toward the col- 
lective organization of consumers, one finds in 
England, during the last quarter of a century, a 
series of legislative enactments which are 
destined within a few years to change utterly the 
general aspect of British government and in 
turn alter the entire aspect of British life and 
British physical environment. 

Outstanding among the many measures one 
notes the Acts relating to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, trade unionism, child welfare, old-age pen- 
sions, the unemployed, sweated labor, the hous- 
ing and land problem, national insurance, and 
the “Lloyd George Budget.”’ While these are all 
interrelated and part of a single program of 
social amelioration, our interest must be con- 
fined but to a single phase—the housing and 
land problem which we will consider under 
“British Pre-War Measures.” 
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Attending the gradual change in this concept 
of government from that in which its two prin- 
cipal functions were the dispensing of justice (a 
limited concept as we now see it) and the con- 
duct of war, to that new concept in which the 
central idea of government is an organization of 
consumers, there went on a gradual and inter- 
esting change in the form and structure of 
government itself. Especially is this true of 
municipal government in Europe and partic- 
ularly in England. Here we see a development 
which offers a striking contrast to our methods— 
a development which those who are interested 
in housing and town planning should study most 
carefully, for a knowledge of British municipal 
government is necessary to an understanding of 
housing and town planning in Great Britain. 
This subject, however, will be left for a more 
detailed treatment under “British Pre-War 
Methods.” 


The Age-Old Problem of Housing 


Thoroughly to grasp our problem, we must 
realize that the housing of workers is not a prob- 
lem peculiar to ourselves or a result of war; it is, 
and for generations has been, a Western World 
problem growing out of industrial systems, and 
practically the entire Western World, with the 
exception of America, has recognized it as either 
a municipal or a federal problem demanding for 
solution more than restrictive legislation. We 
must be brought to recognize that the countries 
of Europe have had this problem to contend 
with for a much longer period and that their 
present methods represent the result of a long 
and painful period of experimentation. We 
must also recognize that there is a world ten- 
dency toward the amelioration of the conditions 
surrounding workmen; that the present ten- 
dency is born of a practical experience which 
has shown the tremendous value of physical 
environment upon industrial production. No 
longer is welfare work confined within the fac- 
tory or to the region immediately adjacent; 
now it extends to the housing of workers, and 
with the housing of workers the inclusion of the 
amenites is given a dominating emphasis. 

However vaguely we may grasp the problems 
confronting us in the days of reconstruction to 
come, we are absolutely certain of these things: 
that nation which is most fully organized and 
wherein every element of its social and economic 
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structure is conserved—that nation in which the 
vision of a great social and economic democracy 
is expressed in the broadest program of national 
organization and conservation—that is the 
nation which will achieve national prosperity 
because it puts the welfare of the whole above 
the welfare of any individual or group. There is 
no other way to national stability. 

Now is the time, as never before, when we 
must scrutinize our ultra-individualistic ten- 
dencies, our relative lack of accomplishment along 
broad social lines of codperative undertakings, 
our trembling fear of governmental control, and, 
above all, or materialistic aims. For these ten- 
dencies, unless overcome, will inhibit us abso- 
lutely from keeping pace with those nations 
whose suffering and loss have been much greater 
than our own, but who, through the integrated 
effort resulting from war, have learned to realize 
something of the meaning of social democracy. 


BRITISH PRE-WAR METHODS. I 


For some time past, we, the architects and 
the town planners, have taken the position that 
our lack of success must be due to a want of 
appreciation of esthetic values on the part of the 
public, to the dominating commercialism of our 
day and people, to an excessive spirit of indi- 
vidualism; and we have been, as a profession, 
content with that exceedingly superficial 
answer. 

We have endeavored to awaken a public in- 
terest in housing and town planning, first, through 
the spectacular and later the beautiful; then, as 
the pendulum swung, by a narrow financial 
assessment of its worth. We have striven hard 
to promote better housing, primarily by restric- 
tive legislative enactments and through our 
small-house competitions. 

Notwithstanding these activities and the vast 
amount of propaganda, we have completely 
failed to bring about anything which approxi- 
mates a national solution of this problem. Few 
have acknowledged the reason for our failure. 

When you discuss the problem of the housing 
of workmen with an architect, a social reformer, 
an engineer, or a corporation with whom the 
question has become a serious factor in the 
output of a factory, the discussion revolves 
about the type, the size, and the cost of houses— 
the financial aspect and the problem and method 
of construction. These are apparently in 
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America the dominating factors to be con- 
sidered and dealt with. 


England’s Advanced Position as to 
Policy and Public Opinion. 


But, on the other hand, when you consider 
this same problem in its various aspects with 
Englishmen in parallel fields of activity, you 
very soon discover that the problem is viewed 
from the angle of a general policy in which they 
make constant and repeated reference to Local 
Authority and Local Government Board. They 
think of the problem in terms of these authori- 
ties and the functions exercised by them. 

For it is these two bodies that exercise most 
important powers and functions in connection 
with housing and town planning operations in 
Great Britain. This constant reference to these 
two bodies is a little confusing to one who 
attempts to translate British methods into 
American terms. We may understand that 
what is represented by the term “Local Author- 
ity” corresponds in a very general way to our 
own executive and legislative municipal bodies; 
but we can find nothing in the structure of our 
government even to approximate in function 
and authority the British Local Government 
Board. 

While the Local Authority occupies a posi- 
tion which in a way corresponds to that held 
by the “government” in our municipalities, yet 
the method of electing members to the Council, 
the mayor, the aldermen, the counsellors, the 
appointment of officials, their terms of office, the 
powers which the authorities derive from their 
charter, from Parliament, from the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and their methods of administra- 
tion, differ so widely from conditions surround- 
ing municipal government in America that it 
would be futile to assume that similar legislation 
could be applied in America without a material 
modification of government itself. Broadly 
speaking, the greater trust in which municipal 
government has been held in Great Britain since 
the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832 has not 
only broadened its powers as an effective instru- 
ment working for the common good, but that 
trust has made government far more effective in 
meeting the actual needs of a democratic 
community. To develop such a trust is one of 
our prime duties in loosening democracy from 
the political grip which now strangles it. 


A HOUSE? 


The Broad Scope and Powers of the 
Local Government Board 


Interesting as is the work of the Local Author- 
ity in Great Britain, the work of the Local 
Government Board is still more interesting. An 
understanding of its relation to Parliament and, 
in turn, to the Local Authorities is necessary, 
and I therefore make reference to *““The Govern- 
ment of European Cities” wherein the subject is 
set forth with particular reference to American 
readers. 

The Local Government Board is, in a sense, 
a part of the ministry. It derives its power from 
Parliament, exercises control over the work of 
Local Authorities, and has a wide range of sub- 
legislative powers. “It may issue to the Local 
Authorities a General Regulation which is 
binding throughout the whole country, or an 
order which affects a single union only.” “It is 
the central supervising authority in all matters 
relating to local sanitation and the care of 
public health.” “It may even in some cases 
compel the Local Authorities to provide water- 
supply or appoint medical officers or improve 
the drainage system.” It should be clearly kept 
in mind “that the Local Government Board may 
issue orders only upon the express authority of 
Parliamentary statute.” Its legislative powers 
are delegated to it by Parliament solely for the 
purpose of making sure that the statutes of the 
realm shall be accurately interpreted and ap- 
plied in the local jurisdiction. 

From the standpoint of housing and town 
planning, the jurisdiction exercised by the Local 
Government Board in vetoing or amending 
ordinances and by-laws made by Local Author- 
ities is very important. This is a vital preroga- 
tive, and it has operated to secure a closer ap- 
proach to uniformity in municipal rules relating 
to public health and welfare, for the Board has 
adopted the practice of publishing “model” by- 
laws which the Local Authorities find it safe and 
advantageous to follow. 

Compare the custom in America, where a 
municipality drafts all sorts of building laws 
and ordinances, often without the aid of any 
expert knowledge, with the British custom of 
having such local by-laws prepared by the ex- 
perienced and well-paid experts of the Local 
Government Board in London. Not only does 


*The Government of European Cities. 


By William Bennett 
Munro. New York, 1909. The Macmillan Co. 
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this minimize the chance of such laws being suc- 
cessfully attacked in the courts, but it insures 
that the laws shall express both knowledge and 
experience. 

A danger may be cited in the power of the 
Board to disallow or amend an act of Local 
Authority. There is, as a matter of fact, no 
such danger, for the Local Government Board 
may not thus interfere, “except in the event 
that the local ordinance is unlawful, and never 


because it may appear to be unwise or inex- 
pedient.”’ 


“So long as the Borough Council keep within 


their legal powers, they are free from inter- 
ference.” 

“More important than the legislative author- 
ity of the Local Government Board are its ad- 
ministrative powers.” These powers exercised 
in matters relating to public health and sanita- 
tion and the raising of funds, have a vital rela- 
tion to the question of housing and town plan- 
ning. 


*“Here its influence is at once apparent; for, as will be 
seen a little later, the boroughs are required to secure its 
approval of their borrowing projects, and the board, in 
granting approval, may impose various conditions as to 
the manner in which the borrowed funds may be applied. 
If, for example, a borough council decides to adopt the 
permissive provisions of the acts relating to the housing of 
workers, and to undertake the expropriation of lands for 
the erection of municipal tenements, it must get the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board before it may borrow 
any money for the undertaking. Before granting this per- 
mission the board will, through one or more of its officers, 
conduct an inquiry into the merits of the project, and, if 
it gives its consent, will usually require the scheme to be 
carried out subject, in many important respects, to its 
further approval. 

“It will undertake to see, for example, that the new 
dwellings erected by the council provide for the housing 
of as many persons as have been displaced, that the build- 
ings are of proper character, and that the various other 
ends contemplated by the statutes are duly secured. Many 
other so-termed ‘adoptive acts’ have given broad powers 
to the boroughs, to be exercised by them subject to the 
supervision of the Local Government Board; indeed, the 
existence of this board as a suitable supervising authority 
has prompted Parliament to intrust borough councils with 
much authority which it would probably never have 
granted them to be used without supervision. If the 
boroughs ask for powers which seem in general to be desir- 
able but which might easily be abused, the usual parlia- 
mentary practice has been to grant the privileges asked for 
but to make the Local Government Board responsible for 
seeing that they are not misused. It should be emphatically 
declared, however, that this body is the balance-wheel, and 


*Ibid. 
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not the engine, of local administration. It does not drive 
the machinery of borough government, for this function 
rests with the borough council; but it does see that the 
machinery is driven smoothly and with due regard to the 
principles underlying the legislative mechanism. The 
initiative, the elaboration of projects, and the immediate 
supervision of all undertakings must be supplied locally; 
it is for the board to keep the wheels in their proper 
grooves.” 


Beyond these sublegislative and executive 
powers the Local Government Board performs 
a function which is perhaps still more important. 


*““Where the Local Government Board has no right of 
interference, and where its approval is not asked by local 
authorities, it may tender its advice for what it is worth; 
and this it frequently does. On the other hand, any local 
authority is entitled to seek counsel from the board and its 
expert staff, a privilege of which the officials of the bor- 
oughs freely avail themselves, not infrequently in order to 
find a meansof extricating themselves from serious legal or 
administrative dilemmas. John Stuart Mill has somewhere 
remarked with great truth that ‘power may be localized, 
but knowledge, to be most useful, must be centralized.’ 
At the headquarters of the Local Government Board is 
accumulated a vast fund of the most useful knowledge 
concerning every phase of municipal administration; a 
wealth of statistical and other data is there on file, and some 
of the best legal, financial, and technical skill in England 
is at hand to interpret it. When the wording of a new 
statute is not clear to a town clerk, when a borough 
treasurer gets his accounts tangled or fails to agree with his 
auditors on any point, when a committee of the borough 
council is at a loss to know how it should proceed with any 
project—in a word, when any local authority wishes to get 
expert and reliable advice without having to pay for it, 
the first and logical recourse is to Whitehall. 

“Whether the question relates to the extension of a 
water service, or to the purchase of supplies for a local 
hospital, or to the distribution of duties among officials, or 
to the wrangles of councillors over some rule of procedure, 
it is the duty of the Local Government Board to give its 
counsel or advice whenever it is asked for. Not infre- 
quently, indeed, the matter at issue is so complicated that 
the board finds it necessary to send one of its experts to 
make a personal inquiry before it feels justified in giving 
its opinion.” 


In the field of supervision over local finance, 
such as the authorization of loans for a great va- 
riety of purposes, in which is included such pro- 
jects as the development of a town planning 
scheme or the development of a group of work- 
ing-class dwellings with their amenities, the 
Local Government Board possesses a further 
function beyond those referred to, which is of 
vital importance to the British program of 
housing and town planning. In America there 

*Ibid. 
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is no governmental body which exercises in this 
field a similar function. 

One other phase of the work of the Local 
Government Board remains to be noted: 


*“In the performance of these varied functions it is, of 
course, only natural that the Local Government Board 
should find it necessary to employ a large staff of officials. 
The total number of these now runs well up into the 
hundreds, including sanitary engineers, medical officers, 
inspectors of poorhouses, workhouses, auditors, legal 
experts, and many similar officers embodying a high grade 
of specialized skill. All these officials are appointed by the 
crown on recommendation of the president of the board; 
they hold office during good behavior and efficiency; they 
are members of the national civil service; and they receive 
liberal remuneration. Secure in the tenure of their posts, 
responsible to the central government alone, and hence 
having no local interests to serve, these officers are able to 
go about their work in an unbiased frame of mind, and 
hence have earned a general reputation for impartiality 
and fearlessness in their recommendations. 

“There is, on the other hand, no doubt that the Local 
Government Board is not popular with the local authorities 
and that many of these latter would welcome a diminution 
of the board’s supervisory jurisdiction. Were the officials 
of the board susceptible to partisan influences, the whole 
system of central supervision would lose its chief prop, 
which lies primarily in the efficiency and integrity of the 
officers who exercise the guiding authority. Englishmen 
would scarcely tolerate the supervision of their local gov- 
ernment by any officer who, like the French prefect, at- 
tempted to combine the duties of an administrative offi- 
cial with the activities of a party agent.” 


BRITISH PRE-WAR METHODS. II 


With this rather general statement relating 
to the drift of social tendencies during the last 
century and the significance of certain elements 
in the structure of British municipal govern- 
ment, we may proceed to a study of the specific 
acts of legislation and the British pre-war tech- 
nique of housing and town planning. It may be 
well to repeat that the conditions in Great 
Britain were such during the nineteenth century 
that it required no exaggeration of statements, 
to borrow the title of Mr. Aldridge’s book, to 
make out an excellent “Case for Town Plan- 
ning.” 

Legislative Phases 


Specific legislation in this field may be said to 
have been initiated in 1846, and the passage of 
a series of Public Health and Sanitary Acts from 
that day to 1875 may be said to have been in the 
nature of first steps leading to the passage of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909. 

*Ibid. 
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The Public Health Act of 1875 empowered 
Local Authorities to make by-laws relating to 
such matters as the width of streets, the sewage 
of the same, construction of new buildings, the 
space to be provided about buildings, and to 
certain related sanitary conditions. It is im- 
portant to observe, in connection with this act 
and the resulting regulations known as the 
“model” by-laws of the period, that it resulted 
in what is now known as “‘the new slum.” It was 
a step, it is true, in advance from the chaos of 
the days preceding; but it was at the same time 
responsible for the endless rows of monotonous 
brick dwellings having nothing but a paved 
street in front and an ugly yard behind. There 
were no amenities resulting from these by-laws, 
and the fields about British cities became rapidly 
covered with these stupid habitations, quite 
similar, though lower in height, to what we see 
growing up at the present time in and about our 
American cities. 

The sort of structures which are permitted in 
the outlying districts of New York under the 
new districting regulation, passed only last year, 
are quite as bad, if not in many respects worse, 
than the British “new slum” and against which 
the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 
was directed quite as much as it was against 
any other single condition which then obtained. 


Garden Cities 


Certain other events which resulted in the 
passage of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act of 1909, and which were material factors in 
stimulating housing and town planning prog- 
ress, were the development of Bourneville by 
Mr. George Cadbury, the foundation of Port 
Sunlight by Sir Wm. Lever, and the inaugura- 
tion of the garden city movement through the 
publication of that practical dream of Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, “Garden Cities of Tomor- 
row,” which made a strong public appeal and 
awakened the entire nation to possibilities of 
which the people had not dreamed. 

The Garden City Association was formed; 
studies of continental housing conditions were 
made; several associations for carrying on edu- 
cational work were organized; schemes for gar- 
den suburb planning were launched by private 
and codperative companies. In 1904 the Trades 
Union Congress took up the work and, during 
the latter part of the period referred to, forces 
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too numerous to mention became allied with the 
movement, which ended in the organization of a 
Deputation of the National Housing Reform 
Council to the Government in 1906 and the 
ultimate passage of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909. 


The Tenement Must Go 


In view of the general tendency in America 
at the present moment to accept the tenement 
house as a permanent institution, it may be well 
to note that as a result of British experience 
from 1875 to 1909, during which time sanitation 
reformers accepted the tenement and encour- 
aged philanthropists to erect buildings of this 
type, public opinion swung around completely 
to a strong opposition against this and to an 
equally strong advocacy of the small dwelling. 
Everywhere the tenement is now condemned, 
except as a mere temporary expedient where 
special problems exist as, for example, in certain 
areas of London and Liverpool. Even in such 
localities the tenement is considered a temporary 
element, and the program of progress in England 
looks forward toward its complete eradication. 


The Beginnings of England’s Program 


Twenty-one years ago the deputation referred 
to presented to the British Government a com- 
prehensive program of housing and town plan- 
ning reform which, I submit, might serve the 
same purpose in impressing our Government. 
As regards its scope, constructive suggestion, 
and presentation of the vital needs of the day, 
it should be applied by us with but slight modi- 
fications, for I believe firmly that unless we 
adopt some similar comprehensive program, 
we shall very soon find ourselves face to face 
with a problem which will require even more 
drastic action. 

After calling attention to the failure of the 
acts relating to the better housing of workers, 
which acts, it must be admitted, were broader 
in their scope and far more effective than are 
those of a similar nature now in existence in a 
few localities in the States, and after pointing 
out that the existing slums in the British cities 
would not be removed during the coming 
century at the then-existing rate of progress, 
the *Deputation asserted that the causes for 
such failure were to be found in: 


*The Case for Town Planning. A Practical Manual for the Use of 
Councilors, Officers, and Others Engaged in the Preparation of Town 
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(a) The scarcity of the supply of suitable dwellings 
to which the dwellers in overcrowded and insanitary houses 
can remove. 

(4) The imperfect character of existing powers relating 
to the clearance of unhealthy areas, and the repair or 
destruction of insanitary houses. 

(c) The lack of efficient municipal powers to secure 
the proper development of new housing areas and the 
building of suitable houses. 

(d) The failure of Local Authorities to fulfil their pres- 
ent health and housing responsibilities. 

(ec) The insufficient machinery for securing effective 
inspection, control, and stimulus by the Central Authority. 

[It is significant that the traditional attitude toward 
land in England had not then undergone the change which 
now has taken place so rapidly, and thus the prime govern- 
ing factor in house-shortage and congestion was almost 
wholly ignored.—F. L. A.] 


But do not these statements recall similar ex- 
isting conditions in the United States? 

Among the specific suggestions looking toward 
reform should be noted the following state- 
ment: 


*The reforms we advocate are as follows— 


I. Local Authorities Should Be Stimulated to Carry Out 
Their Duties Under the Health and Housing Acts: 


(a) By conferring a power of initiative and stimulation 
on any four persons in the district, not only with regard to 
nuisances and unhealthy dwellings, but also in respect of 
any necessary modifications of by-laws (as well as the 
provision of new dwellings, as in the Irish Labourers’ Acts). 


(d) The Central Government should appoint health 
and housing inspectors to visit the various districts, to 
advise Local Authorities as to the best methods of dealing 
with housing improvements, to report on cases of neglect, 
to temporarily supersede, if necessary, councils continuing 
to neglect their duties, and to carry out the necessary work 
at their expense. 

(e) Special public enquiries should be held by the Local 
Government Board in certain selected districts with the 
highest death-rates. 


Il. There Should Be Amendments of the Public Health 
Acts to Secure That: 


(a) Compulsory house-to-house inspection in every 
part of every district should be made by every Local 
Authority, instead of the intermittent or partial inspection 
now generally made; 

(6) There should be a statutory duty on all Local 
Authorities to appoint properly qualified medical officers 
and sanitary inspectors to give their whole time to their 
duties, and such officers should not be removable except 
with the consent of the Local Government Board. 


III. Closing and Demolition of Unhealthy Dwellings: 

Local Authorities should be empowered to make a 
closing order which should take effect unless an appeal 
Planning Schemes. By Henry R. Aldridge. London, 1915. The 


National Housing and Town Planning Council. 
*Ibid. 
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be made within fourteen days to the local magistrates, 
and if the house be not made fit for human habitation 
within four months of the date of making the order, 
demolition should automatically follow without further 
proceedings. 


IV. Clearance of Slum Areas: 


The Deputation consider that the owner of property 
which is dangerous to human health should be treated in 
the same way as the owner of diseased meat. 


V. The Creation of Model Suburbs: 


Local Authorities should be fully enabled to purchase 
and hold large estates in land on their outskirts and to 
deal with such land on similar lines to those adopted at 
Bourneville, and, to secure this end, Local Authorities 
(subject, in the case of parish and district councils, to the 
consent of the higher authorities) should be allowed to 
acquire such cheap and suitable land in large quantities 
to use, or hold, or lease, without necessarily specifying any 
immediate purpose or detailed scheme. 


VII. Compulsory Purchase of Land: 


The procedure for compulsory purchase of land should 
be shortened, cheapened, and simplified. It is further 
suggested— 

(a) That the basis of any compulsory purchase of land 
required by public bodies should be the capital value of 
the land as declared by the proper valuation authority, or 
by special commissioners, as in the case of the income tax 
(subject to an additional exceptional allowance of a pre- 
determined and limited extra percentage for severance and 
other special circumstances). 


VIII. Town and Village Development Commission: 


(a) A central commission, or a special department of 
the Local Government Board with extensive powers as to 
land, housing and transit, should be established to consider 
the main conditions of growth of the various districts in 
the country and, where the county or borough area is 
not suitable, to map out what may be called “Scientific 
Areas,” for each of which there should be subsequently 
established a statutory committee consisting, as to a 
majority, of representatives of the Local Authorities, and, 
as to the remainder, of experts nominated by the Central 
Commissioners. 


IX. Rural Housing, Small Holdings, and Other Village 
Developments: 


Local Authorities and these bodies in suitable districts 
should be empowered and assisted 

(a) To promote the proper development of villages by 
encouraging the provision of adequate and cheap means of 
transit, small holdings, and codperative agricultural 
societies; and 

(6) To take definite action to secure that proper 
schemes of colonization of certain rural districts shall be 
carried out. 


X. Town-Extension Planning: 


Local Authorities, or groups of Local Authorities, should 
be empowered to make plans for town extension dealing 
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with the development of the land on the outskirts and 
prepared in good time so as to meet future needs, especially 
as to main roads, open spaces, and sites for public buildings 
or workmen’s dwellings. 


XI. Cheaper Money: 


(a) The Public Works Loans Commissioners should 
lend money for housing purposes up to eighty years to 
public bodies, and, on the recommendation of the Local 
Government Board, to the extent of not more than 80 
per cent, to recognized societies of public utility building on 
municipal land, at the lowest market rate at which the 
Treasury can raise money at the time. 

(4) The restrictions which prevent the funds of savings 
banks, charities, and ecclesiastical bodies from being in- 
vested in housing schemes should be removed so long as this 
can be done without detriment to the funds. 


XII. Revision of By-laws: 


(a) By-laws should be strengthened in the direction of 
securing more open spaces and larger gardens when new 
housing estates are developed. There should be a clause 
prohibiting, except under special conditions, the building 
of more than a certain number of houses or rooms per acre, 
according to the nature of the district. 

(4) By-laws as to new roads should make provision for 
a new and less expensive type of street, when used solely 
for access to groups of cottages, by requiring only part of 
the roadway to be made up. 

(c) By-laws as to the structure of walls and buildings 
should be revised in the direction of avoiding unnecessary 
expense, while encouraging the use of new materials and 
better methods of construction. 


While the method of executing these proposals 
does not exactly apply to American conditions, 
there are none among them which do not offer 
most constructive suggestions. As a result of 
this effort upon the part of the Deputation, the 
growing public interest in the question, and the 
able leadership of Mr. John Burns, Parliament 
passed the Housing and Town Planning Act 
of 1909. 

This Act is too detailed and too local in its 
provisions to be inserted, but it is absolutely 
essential to set forth a summary of its more im- 
portant provisions. 


*A Brief Summary of the Town Planning 
Powers and Duties of Local Authorities 
Under the Act of 1909. 


The Scope of a Town Planning Scheme 


Local Authorities may, with the permission of the Local 
Government Board, place in hand the preparation of Town 
Planning Schemes governing all new building developments 
in their areas or adjacent to their areas, thus securing that 
the faults of bad planning in the past shall not be repeated 
in the future. This power to prepare Town Planning Schemes 

*Ibid. 
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does not, however, apply to the remodeling of the existing 
town, the replanning of badly planned areas, the driving 
of new roads through old parts of a town—all these are 
beyond the scope of the new town planning powers. 


The Effect of a Town Planning Scheme When 
Prepared 


When a town planning scheme has been prepared in 
accordance with the procedure laid down by the Local 
Government Board, it will govern the development of the 
areas to which it applies, and all the owners and others 
interested in the land included in the area to which the 
scheme applies, must act in accordance with the provisions 
of the scheme. This will not mean that, as a result of the 
making of the plan, roads will at once be constructed and the 
developments marked on the plan carried into effect. The 
making of a town plan—and this applies to town planning, 
both in continental countries and in Great Britain—is in 
effect the definite fixing of the lines which the development 
shall take when, either in the opinion of the private owner 
or of the Local Authority, the time has arrived for the 
development to be made. 


The Objects of a Town Planning Scheme 


The objects to be attained by the preparation of a town 
planning scheme are defined as “proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity and convenience,” and provisions relating to 
these objects may be inserted in a town planning scheme. 


The Securing of Proper Sanitary Conditions 
and Amenity 


In regard to proper sanitary provisions and amenity, 
Local Authorities, in preparing town planning schemes, 
may include provisions in respect of the following: 

1. The limitation of the number of dwellings per acre 
through the area included in the scheme; 

2. The reservation of certain areas for residential 
purposes; 

3. The defining of shopping centers and the limitation 
of the erection of warehouses and factories to certain 
areas; 

4. The fixing of conditions governing the height and 
character of the buildings to be erected in various parts of 
the area included in the scheme; 

5. The fixing of a definite proportion between the site 
actually covered by a building and the area of garden or 
other form of curtilage to the building; 

6. The granting of power to the Local Authority to 
purchase land for open spaces at prices to be defined in the 
scheme itself (or in agreements added thereto) or to accept 
gifts of land from owners, such land to be dedicated to the 
use of the public; 

7. The fixing of building-lines and the requiring those 
building houses to set back their cottages (at such distances 
as may be prescribed in the scheme) to secure the provision 
of proper air-space and sunlight for each home; 

8. The use of private open spaces and the preservation 
of these and of objects of national interest or natural 
beauty; 

g. The framing of regulations requiring owners of private 
gardens, allotments, or private open spaces, to keep them 
in proper order; 
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10. The prohibition of advertisements which may 
interfere with the amenity of the district; 

11. The forbidding of the erection of houses on unsuit- 
able sites—e.g., swampy land; 

12. The fixing of minimum sizes of habitable rooms; 

13. The variation of conditions of building con- 
struction. 

By a clause specially added in the committee stage, the 
giving of compensation to owners in those cases where 
Local Authorities, with the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, place limits in regard to the number of build- 
ings per acre, the height and character of the build- 
ings, is guarded against. 

This power is of especial value and has been described as 
worth the whole of the rest of the powers of the Act taken 
together. In effect, the possession of this power enables 
Local Authorities to secure that, as new areas are developed, 
the provision of gardens and open spaces shall be such as to 
secure the health and amenity of the district without plac- 
ing a financial burden on the community to secure this 
desirable end. 


The Power of Local Authorities to Develop Estates 
and Make Roads Under Town Planning Schemes 


In regard to convenience, Local Authorities may, under 
town planning schemes, frame wide and varied provisions 
to secure that, on the one hand, the growing traffic needs 
of their districts shall be adequately met, and that, on the 
other hand, where relaxations of conditions as to road- 
width can be made with safety, the cost of road-making 
shall thus be lessened. 

The preparation of town planning schemes gives, in 
effect, to Local Authorities invaluable opportunities of 
studying the traffic needs of their districts and of substitut- 
ing, for the present 36 feet and 40 feet standards of road- 
width, other standards comprising, at the one end of the 
scale, the arterial road of from 60 to 120 feet in width, and, 
at the other end of the scale, the short residential road with 
only 20 feet of constructed road, but with a distance of from 
60 to 80 feet between the houses on opposite sides of the 
roads. 

In other words, under a town planning scheme, a Local 
Authority may provide for the construction of not one, but 
several, types of road, including: 


(a) Main arterial roads from 60 to 120 feet or more in 
width; 

(4) Secondary streets from 40 to 50 feet in width; 

(c) Short streets, not taking through traffic, with widths 
of 20, 24, and 30 feet. 

(d) Quadrangles served by access roads of only 7 feet 
in width. 


Local Authorities may themselves undertake the 
development of estates by purchasing land, making roads, 
and leasing the sites or building cottages themselves. This 
power is, however, subject to certain limitations. These 
limitations are dealt with in Part II. 

From this short analysis it will be seen that, taken to- 
gether, these powers may be regarded as giving to those 
Local Authorities who realize the need for exercising control 
over the processes of town and village growth, powers of a 
most valuable kind. 
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Such, in brief, are the major provisions of this 
Act. 

Before leaving the subject, it should be noted 
—and this is a point of utmost importance— 
that in the Act it is stated that the Local Gov- 
ernment Board may prescribe a set of general 
provisions (local rules or by-laws) or separate 
sets of general provisions adopted for areas of a 
special character. Up to the present time the 
Local Government Board has not deemed it wise 
to issue a set or sets of general provisions, an 
exceedingly wise policy. Apparently this method 
of procedure leaves to the process of evolution 
the determination of the details which should be 
incorporated in a “scheme.” The work which 
has thus far been accomplished by the several 
Local Authorities and that which will follow 
will greatly serve to crystallize, through trial 
and experimentation, the basis of the general 
provisions which the Local Government Board 


will put forth. 
BRITISH PRE-WAR METHODS. III 


So much has been written about Port Sun- 
light, Bourneville, and Letchworth that one 
hesitates to repeat. Yet it seems vital to an 
understanding of the situation in Great Britain 
to consider certain aspects of these two examples 
of housing and town planning as typical of 
other developments in presenting a complete 
picture of the British pre-war technique. It was 
the garden city movement which played a vital 
part in the evolution of housing and town plan- 
ning legislation just considered, and it is this 
movement which is certain to play an even 
greater part in the social and economic develop- 
ment of England after the war. 


Codperative Enterprise 


By way of explanation to the American 
reader, it should be made clear that there is a 
wide and vital distinction in England between 
what is known as the “garden city” and the 
“garden suburb.” The one refers to a com- 
munity wherein are found homes for all classes, 
and for industry, with agricultural land suf- 
ficient to maintain the inhabitants in nearly all 
the essentials, and the amenities; while the 
garden suburb, as the name implies, refers 
merely to a collection of homes, small shops, 
and community buildings. Letchworth is a gar- 
den city; Hampstead is a garden suburb. 


Letchworth 


The social and financial organization of these 
communities can be most clearly stated by 
quoting directly from a summary by Mr. 
Edward S. Culpin in his book on the “Garden 
City Movement up to Date.” Of Letchworth 
he says: 


*“The estate, of now 4,566 acres, is the property of 
First Garden City Ltd., a company with a dividend 
limited to 5 per cent cumulative, whose memoranda and 
articles embody the root principles of the movement. The 
town is situated thirty-four miles from London on the 
Great Northern Railway, just beyond the old market town 
of Hitchin. It is served also by the Midland Railway from 
Hitchin, and being bounded by the Great North Road 
traffic facilities are excellent. 


“First Garden City Ltd., being the owners of what was 
practically virgin land, have had themselves to provide the 
necessary equipment of the town, which, in the case of the 
garden suburbs, is derived from neighbouring towns. Thus 
the company own the gas, water, and electric light under- 
takings; they have made the roads; they provide and main- 
tain the sewers and the sewage disposal works; and they 
have organized such facilities as an omnibus service, 
swimming bath, etc., to encourage the growth and ameni- 
ties of the town. 

“Besides the Bye-laws of the Hitchin Rural District 
Council, under whose jurisdiction Letchworth is, the com- 
pany has its own building regulations and its surveyor 
exercises some supervision over designs and specifications 
to ensure proper conditions being observed. The maximum 
of houses allowed to the acre is twelve, but as the size of 
the house increases so does the area of the plot, so that all 
over the building area (which is 1,200 acres only, the 
remainder being agricultural and park land) there will 
probably be an average of not more than half that number. 
An ultimate population of 30,000 people is provided for on 
the town area, or 35,000 including the agricultural belt. 
Thus, over the whole of the seven square miles of Garden 
City, there will be an average of only nine people to the 
acre, compared with the two or three hundred still allowed 
by the Bye-laws of many towns. 

“The agricultural belt of 3,000 acres marks a funda- 
mental difference between Letchworth and every other 
experiment on garden city lines, and, indeed, distinguishes 
it from every other town in the world. Many places have 
belts or girdles of green, but none has a definite provision 
such as this; and as in the town the way is pointed for a new 
tradition of development, so it is hoped that the agri- 
cultural belt will help in the solution of some of the rural 
problems. A good deal of attention has been given to small 
holdings, especially in the direction of milk production, 
and recently an exhaustive inquiry has been made with a 
view to assisting in this development. 

“An important side of the Letchworth experiment, and 
indeed the crucial test, is the development of its factory 
area. If Mr. Howard’s theory had not been sound, 


*Garden City Movement up to Date. By Edward S. Culpin. Lon- 
don, 1914. Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
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manufacturers would not have gone to Letchworth and 
the place would never have developed. There are now some 
thirty industries established in the town, and several of 
these have been very considerably extended. The trades 
represented include engineering, printing, embroidery, 
bookbinding, photographic utensils, joinery works, pottery, 
weaving, commercial motor engineers, motor car makers. 
metal works, organ builders, seed and implement factories, 
scientific instrument makers, colour printers, corset 
makers, etc. There are five building companies working 
on the estate. An interesting feature is the codperative 
house ‘Homesgarth.’ 

“The town is complete with every facility for commerce, 
trade and social life. Its residential facilities are excellent, 
and as a place of residence alone it is being much sought 
after. The industrial population have here advantages 
which have been possessed by no other town in the country. 
Its housing is good, the gardens are ample, and there are 
many opportunities for recreation and social life. Church 
life and education are well provided for. There are several 
public halls, and the arrangements for water, lighting and 
sanitation are as near perfect as they can be. Its scope is 
infinitely greater and presents the solution of more serious 
problems than any suburb of a town can possibly do. 

“Letchworth has been described as England’s healthiest 
town. Both with regard to the general death-rate and 
infantile mortality the figures are far below any other place 
in the country.” 


Hampstead 
And of Hampstead garden suburb he says: 


*“The growth of the Estate has been phenomenal. 
Since the first sod was cut on May 2nd, 1907, 1,550 houses 
have been built and occupied, with an estimated population 
of 5,000 people. 

“The value of the houses and public buildings on the 
Estate is estimated at £800,000, representing, with the land 
and roads, a capital value of over £1,000,000, while the 
ground rent secured amounts to no less than £11,330 out of 
a total estimated rental of £15,000. Dividends at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum on the ordinary shares have been 
paid during the past four years. 

“The end of the first portion of the Estate (240 acres) 
being in sight, the Directors have acquired another 112 
acres of land from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, while 
the Copartnership Tenants Limited, who have been respon- 
sible for the development of a large portion of the original 
area, have taken up 80 acres of the added portion and have 
also taken 300 acres direct from the same authorities, 
making a total of one square mile of land, the whole of 
which will be planned by the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust Ltd. 


One must include as a most important factor 
or element in the development of both the gar- 
den city and the garden suburb, the Public 
Utility Society where the central idea is the 
substitution for the personal ownership of the 
individual home without any responsibility for 

*Ibid. 
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the condition of the surrounding estate, of the 
principle of ownership of shares in a company, 
these shares carrying the right of tenancy of 
the house and the acceptance of definite collec- 
tive responsibility for estate management. 

Finally, these results are made possible by 
the fact that loans may be obtained from the 
Government for a long period of years at a rate 
approximating that which the Government has 
to pay. 

THE WAR PROGRAM: LAND 


The foregoing, in very broad outlines, is the 
background against which we must examine the 
methods of industrial housing conducted by the 
British Government during the war. As an 
essential part of this background, one might 
naturally include conditions surrounding the 
acquisition of land; but, inasmuch as land for 
industrial housing purposes was acquired during 
the war under the authority of the Defense of 
the Realm Act, it seems best to consider the 
land question under the heading of the ‘War 
Program.” 

Prior to the war, there were two ways through 
which land could be acquired by the State, 
namely, the Prerogative and the Defense Acts 
and the Military Lands Acts. These two Acts, 
however, are not often used because the ma- 
chinery is cumbersome, and, in the case of the 
second, the methods of assessing compensation 
is extremely favorable to the owners of the land. 
These need not concern us for the moment, for it 
was under the Defense of the Realm Act and the 
regulations made thereunder that land has been 
almost exclusively taken during the war. Under 
this Act, His Majesty has power, by order in 
Council, to make regulations “for securing pub- 
lic safety and the defense of the realm.” These 
regulations, when made, have the same effect 
as if they were a part of the statute, provided, 
of course, that they are within the powers con- 
ferred by the statute. A detailed statement of 
purposes for which land could be thus taken is 
set forth in the Defense of the Realm Consoli- 
dation Act of 1914. It is important to study the 
Acts themselves and the regulations at present 
in force. These are published quarterly in the 
“Defense of the Realm Manual of Emergency 
Legislation.” Regulations 2 to 5 enable the 
Government, where necessary for the purpose 
of the defense of the realm, to take land or 
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buildings for military or naval purposes, or for 
the purposes of agriculture and the provision of 
food. It is important to note that no compen- 
sation is mentioned in any of the Defense of the 
Realm Acts or the regulations. 


Compensation to Owners 


At the beginning of the war, under the above 
regulations, land was taken for the purposes of 
the war. Hotels were taken for the use of public 
departments; poor, law, and charitable insti- 
tutions and local Government institutions were 
taken for hospitals and housing of workers. 
The question of compensation was left in the 
air or settled by agreement in which the Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay the bare loss. To provide 
for the conditions where an agreement as to 
compensation could not be reached, and in cases 
not otherwise provided for by the law, the 
Defense of the Realm (Losses) Commission was 
‘ appointed on Dec. 31, 1915. The reports of this 
Commission are important to consider in detail, 
for they set up the principles upon which com- 
pensation should be paid. In brief, the principle 
is that the person deprived of land merely gets 
compensation for the bare loss which he has suf- 
fered; if the land was not being used he gets 
nothing except for damage directly done. 

While this may or may not be a satisfactory 
solution of the problem as regards temporary 
occupancy, it was felt about the middle of 1916 
that something more should be done for land- 
owners. Realizing that the war would probably 
last for some time to come, it was deemed wise 
to provide a new system of compensation. Con- 
sequently, on Dec 22, 1916, the Defense of the 
Realm Acquisition of Land Act was passed. 
This provided for a system of compensation 
considerably more generous than had been 
given by the Losses Commission, but consider- 
ably less generous than that provided by the 
Land Loss Act. 

It should be clearly kept in mind that this Act 
does not deal with compensation for the occupa- 
tion of land during the period of the war. This 
is still paid either by agreement or under the 
Defense of the Realm (Losses) Commission. 
The act deals mainly with:* 

1. Temporary occupancy after the conclusion 
of the war. 


*Briefed from a memorandum prepared for the Journal by Mr. J. 
C. Miles of the Ministry of Munitions, London. 
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2. Permanent occupation. 

3. The power of the Crown to sell at a later 
date. 

4. Principles of compensation. 

In this the technique of the Land Clauses Act 
is retained but the principles of compensation 
are modified by the schedule. Article 6 of the 
schedule is of the greatest importance, for by 
virtue of this article the value of the land is its 
value at the commencement of the war. This 
is a point of the utmost importance. The Govern- 
ment therefore avoids paying for an increment 
which it creates by its own effort. 

5. Provision of a tribunal to determine com- 
pensation. (The Act also deals with a number 
of other difficult questions.) 

We may briefly summarize the situation as 
regards the occupation of land for war purposes 
as follows: 

Through the powers set up in the Defense of 
the Realm Act, the state took possession of land 
without considering the question of compensa- 
tion. Where the occupation is temporary, for 
the period of the war or a shorter time, compen- 
sation is payable, either by agreement or is 
assessed by the Defense of the Realm (Losses) 
Commission. For land occupied temporarily or 
permanently for a period after the war, compen- 
sation is determined by the Defense of the Realm 
(Acquisition of Land) Act. It is obvious that 
the method of settlement is complex because of 
the different systems of compensation for occu- 
pancy during the war and for occupancy there- 
after, and that the first is not statutory, whereas 
the second is done under statutory powers. 
While it would be convenient to bring the whole 
scheme under legislative enactment, one cannot 
but realize, after examining the documents re- 
lating to the establishment of the basis of settle- 
ment, that the procedure of immediate action 
adopted by the Government in its Defense of 
the Realm program was the one absolutely 
certain way of meeting the situation. 


The Bearing of These Evolutionary De- 
velopments on Our Own Immediate 
and Future Problem 


Again, one may ask, what has all this British 
historic tradition, social tendencies, legislative 
enactments, methods of finance, to do with the 
program and method of British wartime housing 
and the problems which confront us in America? 
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Why drag in all this seemingly extraneous 
matter? 

It has this to do with the issues at stake: 
Without the background of historic tradition, 
social tendencies, laws, methods of finance, the 
co-partnership movement, the groups of well- 
equipped technical experts, such as architects, 
town planners, borough engineers, members of 
local councils having technical knowledge of the 
subject, the accumulated data and experience of 
the Local Government Board, and, above all, the 
growing public opinion in favor of placing 
greater national emphasis upon the subject of 
adequate physical environment for the worker— 
without all this, the marvelous achievement in 
the supply of munitions of war would not have 
been possible. It was this background of British 
experience in housing and town planning prior 
to the war which furnished the raw material out 
of which imagination framed the broad program 
of industrial preparation and which likewise 
provided the experience and technique through 
which this broad program in turn was brought 
to fruition. 

As I write, upon my return from England, 
where I have so recently viewed her colossal in- 
dustrial wartime achievements, and in so doing, 
grasped something of what must be the flow of 
munitions to the front, and where, also, I have 
seen what approximates the sum total of 
a nation’s energies directed toward a single 
national purpose, the even greater magnitude of 
our particular task is driven home to me with 
an overpowering force. 

We have not awakened; we have not yet come 
to anything like a full realization of the magni- 
tude of this struggle. There is, as regards this 
vital problem of housing, the same lack of 
progress, the same lack of effective national 
program, the same lack in scope of conception 
which existed when I left two months ago. 
There is no federal machinery; there is, appar- 
ently, no legislative authority; there is an ex- 
tremely limited field of technical experience to 
draw upon; in a word, we are, as regards the 
industrial housing problem, infinitely less pre- 
pared to meet the urgency of war’s demand 
than were we in the field of military prepara- 
tion at the outbreak of the war. It is easy 
to overemphasize in a crisis such as this, 
yet the shortage in houses is a very serious 
menace. 
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Our Failure to Realize the Scale of 
Our Task 


As I understand the situation, the tentative 
suggestions now before the authorities propose 
that we embark upon a program of action which 
was abandoned as futile by the British Govern- 
ment during the first few months of the war. 
In a word, our tentative program expresses the 
composite British opinion of what should not 
be done. We propose, as I understand it from 
the fragmentary press reports which constitute 
the only information at hand, to provide the 
necessary housing facilities around munition 
plants through methods which it is hoped will 
stimulate local groups, industrial corporations 
or housing companies to immediate action. By 
merely rendering financial aid it is assumed that 
adequate industrial towns will immediately 
spring from the ground. This proposal is an 
advance over our pre-war methods, but it is a 
very feeble compromise with even the British 
pre-war program. It is precisely the method 
abandoned by the British Government as its 
central policy during the early stages of the war. 
Lastly, it will fail. 

Before we embark upon such a policy, it be- 
hooves us to consider thoughtfully what British 
experience has to offer. When the war broke, 
and as soon as the urgency of housing facilities 
was made manifest to the British authorities, 
they quite naturally turned for assistance di- 
rectly to the existing mediums, for during the 
days of peace, under the powers and authorities 
already set up, these various mediums had been 
more or less capable of meeting the needs of 
normal conditions. (In respect to their short- 
comings, it may be stated that all that was lack- 
ing was a greater amount of stimulation on the 
part of federal authorities.) 

In theory, this was seemingly a logical and a 
natural thing to do. It was natural, as it had 
been in the days of peace, to assume that the 
initiation of a housing or town planning scheme 
through the activity and the interest of a local 
group would promote a keener local interest in 
the enterprise, and, considering all factors of 
politics, social groupings, the sources of supply 
and of production, such a policy should end in 
achievement. 

But there was one factor in the problem which, 
as events developed, utterly changed the pro- 
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gram of action. We must recognize this factor, 
for it enters into our problem to an infinitely 
greater degree than it did into the British prob- 
lem. This new factor was the scale of the opera- 
tion. Let us keep this fact ever before us, for we 
shall see how it was that the British pre-war 
methods broke under the strain of war. It was 
not because those methods were unsound in 
principle or impracticable of application; it was 
simply and solely because they had not been 
conceived or adjusted to the scale of war. Par- 
enthetically, the suggested changes in housing 
legislation and technique which we shall discuss 
under the heading “British Reconstruction” 
represent merely a new conception of scale in 
housing and town planning operations. 


England’s First Efforts to Provide Houses 


What were the methods first used by the 
British Government? Owing to the rapid in- 
crease in the costs of material and labor, the un- 
certainty as to the future of munition plants, 
and the resulting precarious nature of housing 
investments adjacent to such plants, it was 
manifestly impossible to throw the burden of 
supplying housing facilities upon Local Author- 
ities, co-partnership companies, or industrial 
corporations upon the old pre-war basis of 
financial arrangement as regards loans from state 
funds. Speculative building immediately ceased. 

It was therefore proposed that the Govern- 
ment grant a subsidy or a substantial amount 
representing approximately the difference be- 
tween the cost of the operation executed during 
the war and the cost had it been executed under 
pre-war conditions. With the constantly ad- 
vancing scale of prices, there followed an endless 
series of bargainings between the Government 
and private enterprise or Local Authorities. An 
endless variety of financial arrangements were 
entered into, both as regards the subsidy and 
the final disposition of the property after the 
war. Even today the exact basis of arrange- 
ment or transfer of property has not been 
standardized. 

In some cases the Government advanced the 
total cost of the operation, with the agreement 
that the entire cost become an obligation of the 
Local Authority, and that at the close of the 
war, or within a certain specified time there- 
after, the Government would write off a part of 
the obligation and thereby reduce the same to 


an amount which would have represented the 
value had the scheme been executed prior to 
the war. The general policy in such cases has 
been to make such loans extend over a period of 
forty years. 


The Necessity for Centralized Federal 


Action Based Upon a Conception of 
Scale and Magnitude 


Complex and involved as are operations con- 
ducted upon this basis, something has been 
accomplished. To a very limited extent the 
method has been successful, but it must be stated 
clearly that this method has provided but a small 
fraction of the housing accommodations during 
the war. 

Against such methods we must point out cer- 
tain very serious defects. When a local group 
embarks upon such an undertaking it fails to 
grasp the urgency of the demands, and the 
operation very frequently drags on during a 
seemingly interminable length of time, as was 
the case prior to the war. There is certain to 
follow among local groups the scramble for 
labor and materials, competition and the attend- 
ing advance in prices, and a certain disintegra- 
tion of the general Federal purpose. 

If we value British experience, we do not have 
to argue the case for or against the use of local 
initiative, for that experience, as evidenced by 
the complete change of policy, proves conclu- 
sively that local initiative is relatively futile. 

I cannot speak with a background of univer- 
sal knowledge as regards British opinion con- 
cerning the most advantageous policy to be 
adopted, but among those representing an 
exceedingly wide field of interest with whom I 
talked, the opinion was practically unanimous in 
favor of state initiative, state construction, and 
state operation. There appeared to be no doubt 
upon this major issue. To those in the Ministry 
of Munitions, whose task it is to supply an in- 
exhaustible flow of war materials, adequate 
housing, with the amenities and the general 
welfare of those who labor, it is a matter which 
must be approached upon precisely the same 
basis of integrated purpose as is the problem 
of providing food or transportation for the vast 
army at the front. Such a policy is imperative. 
Therefore, why propose other than a scheme of 
closely integrated purpose and action sur- 
rounded and backed by absolute authority? 
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It is this new concept of relative values, this 
new recognition of scale, which led England for 
the moment to cast aside the old pre-war tech- 
nique of local initiative and to substitute the 
new technique of war. This question, which 
was a local problem deemed of sufficient magni- 
tude before the war to have required state aid, 
has now become a national problem of the very 
first magnitude. 

I would not convey the idea that the organiza- 
tions in the British Government which direct 
this effort are perfect. They are far from that. 
There are needless departments and a corres- 
ponding waste of effort which was recognized by 
those in charge and who expressed repeatedly 
the need of a greater degree of centralization. 
and coérdinate action. But the British Govern- 
ment has in the Ministry of Munitions an or- 
ganization which, in the space of a single year, 
has produced a series of munition plants and 
industrial towns with all of the amenities and the 
essentials of well-being. These towns not only 
insure the continued supply of munitions so 
long as the war shall last, but they are, in addi- 
tion, a present and a future asset—one of the 
very few large capital values which have been 
created by the war. 


Details of the English Operations 


So much for the general executive and finan- 
cial aspect of wartime housing. Let us consider 
for a moment the physical side. One thing 
strikes the observer forcibly in practically all of 
the larger operations conducted by the Govern- 
ment. These communities are complete. They 
are laid out along the latest ideas of housing and 
town planning. They contain, beyond the cot- 
tages (permanent and temporary) for industrial 
workers, dining-halls, recreation buildings, clubs, 
institutes, schools, playgrounds, churches, hospi- 
tals, stores, markets, and they are provided with 
excellent roads with curbs, sidewalks, fences, 
hedges, and, in many cases, trees have already 
been planted. The permanent elements—and 
these are not confined to cottages, but include 
many of the amenities noted above—in arrange- 
ment, design, materials, and the amount of 
space surrounding each cottage unit, compare 
most favorably with any of the similar opera- 
tions developed prior to the war; in fact, in some 
of them it seems to me that I observed a definite 
step in advance. As I passed through a number 
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of these, it was exceedingly difficult for me to 
grasp the idea that the first sod was turned very 
little over two years ago. There were no ragged 
edges. The characteristic British thoroughness 
was everywhere expressed. 

During the early stages of the war, England 
first embarked upon a policy of erecting tem- 
porary hotels and cottages, but when the mag- 
nitude of the struggle was fully grasped, and it 
was realized that the shortage of materials used 
in temporary structures carried their cost to 
very nearly that of permanent structures, the 
general policy was changed, and from that time 
on the central idea has been to build of per- 
manent materials wherever it was humanly 
possible so to do. 

Of the permanent cottages, nothing in par- 
ticular need be stated beyond this: They are 
quite as good in every respect as the best ex- 
amples constructed prior to the war. They are 
somewhat simpler in design and, in consequence, 
I think, rather more appropriate. 


Hostels 


In the same way, of the temporary hostels 
nothing need be stated except as regards the 
tendencies which developed as a result of their 
use and operation. The initial program con- 
templated very large groups of hostel buildings, 
each containing many cubicles. These large 
groups were related to the central units, such 
as dining-rooms and recreation buildings. This 
scheme was found rather difficult to manage, 
and the more recent tendency is to construct 
hostels, particularly those housing women work- 
ers, in much smaller units, each complete in 
itself; that is, in each hostel there is to be found 
a control, a kitchen, a dining-room (sometimes 
used as a general living-room), sometimes with 
a living-room in addition, and a group of two 
to three hundred single dormitory rooms. With 
this arrangement, a homelike quality is insured 
and a much closer and intimate supervision 
maintained. One other thing should be noted 
in this connection. Hostels of this sort provide 
that each shift shall occupy a single indepen- 
dent wing. There are no rooms working two or 
three shifts. The advantage of this must be per- 
fectly obvious. 

Notes on the operation, management, and a 
criticism of the various plans will be noted in con- 
nection with the drawings published elsewhere. 











WHAT IS 
The Amenities and Their Vital Value 


in Production 


One other point should be emphasized: We 
must not limit our concept of housing operations 
to the question of cottage erection and the provi- 
sion merely of sidewalks and roads. In the orig- 
inal plans for these various industrial towns, 
England included a great variety of buildings 
and features which come under the general 
head of “‘amenities.” Owing to the urgency of 
war’s demands, the scarcity of labor and ma- 
terials, in some cases the immediate erection of 
these was omitted from the construction pro- 
gram. It is significant that very shortly after 
the plants were put into operation every possible 
source of energy was then directed toward the 
immediate erection of these missing elements. 
These were added for a very definite reason: It 
was hoped that by their addition to the housing 
elements the very serious daily labor “turn- 
over” would be reduced. Such proved to be the 
case, and, in the later schemes, it is interesting 
to observe that the construction and provision 
of the amenities goes forward at the same rate 
of speed as does the erection of the cottages and 
the plant. 

It may not be evident from the drawings and 
from the few photographs available at this date 
how adequately do these new Government con- 
structed industrial towns express an integrated 
purpose. They give evidence to a broad imagin- 
ative concept which is in scale with the needs of 
the day. They prove the value of focusing ex- 
pert knowledge upon a single problem, for it is, 
upon final analysis, not a hundred different 
problems; it is rather a single problem with per- 
haps a score of variations. Why should we 
waste effort in the organization of a hundred 
enterprises which in turn must each have its 
many subdivisions of organization? Our prob- 
lem is to conserve our energies. 

In the light of my recent experience, viewing 
for the moment the British and the American 
problem at a little distance, I cannot but feel 
that our proposals for carrying forward the 
work of housing the rapidly expanding army ot 
munitions workers is little more than a feeble 
gesture. If we are to succeed to a degree in any’ 
way comparable with Britain’s success in the 
fabrication of munitions or in scale with our 
own ideals, we must at a single step span the 
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entire field of the British background of ex- 
perience, both pre-war and war, and set up im- 
mediately as a part of the federal organization 
for carrying on the war a central body with suf- 
ficient power to adequately meet the maximum 
demands of industry, regardless of what those 
demands may be. We must be made to realize 
the proper sense of scale, and the bearing of 
England’s achievement on her future social and 
industrial structures. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


We assume that in England, where apparently 
every effort is directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of the vivid national purpose—War, that 
there must be a breathless waiting for the out- 
come of the struggle and a deep anxiety regard- 
ing the days when her vast armies shall have 
returned from the field of action. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, such is not the case; there is no 
waiting. Everywhere there is a searching of the 
heart, a probing after fundamental values, and 
an active endeavor to formulate the outlines of 
a policy of reconstruction which will, in some 
small measure, compensate for the losses sus- 
tained, and which will render the national life 
after the struggle not unworthy of the deeds of 
heroism at the front. 

Three years of struggle with a single object 
as the goal of national endeavor have wrought 
tremendous changes, and the countless strands 
of individual aims have been gathered up and 
woven into one vast fabric of national purpose. 

But we all know that this war must end, and 
the problem, therefore, is what shall then be 
the national purpose which will serve to hold 
the fabric together? 

How can that purpose be expressed in terms 
intimately related to the many complex forces 
contributing to the national life? By what 
technique can these forces be codrdinated and 
directed without the sacrifice of individual in- 
itiative? Such are a few of the questions upper- 
most in the mind of thoughtful England today. 
Similar in import is the industrial “unrest.” 
Through the travail of war, there has been born 
a hope conceived in the dark days of the Indus- 
trial Revolution of a century ago. 

If viewed in the light of pre-war convention 
and dogma, the proposals for reconstruction seem 
revolutionary; but they are not so viewed. 
Thought which was revolutionary in its nature 
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has now become merely radical. And there are 
no limits or boundaries. Speculation, it is true, 
centers around the problems related to labor, 
industry, and education, but the proposals search 
out and affect every phase of national life. The 
value of directed integrated effort has, in a meas- 
ure, been realized, and the realization has opened 
up vistas looking toward a nearer approach toa 
general scheme of national syndication of group 
purposes. 

Such, in brief, was the background of tendency 
and thought against which I viewed the indus- 
trial technique through which England supplies 
her vast armies at the front. My purpose was 
to survey rapidly the industrial housing situa- 
tion and to study the methods whereby Eng- 
land had essayed to solve this gigantic problem 
which had so suddenly confronted her. I visited 
nearly a score of the larger munitions plants 
scattered throughout England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and the magnitude of the problem was 
more than vividly revealed. I went primarily to 
study the physical aspects, but it was impossible 
to confine myself to such a limited phase of the 
operation; for the far-reaching effects and the 
significance of the broad policies adopted as 
war measures had created an entirely new set 
of social and economic values as regards labor 
and housing, and had thrust the questions boldly 
into the realm of future national politics. 


The Obligations of the State 


Prior to the war, by several Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the State had assumed the obligation of 
adequately housing her working population. 
This obligation was not to be fulfilled by the 
exercise of police power, as is our policy in the 
States (where the State has actually assumed no 
obligation), but by acts of initiative and the 
rendering of direct financial assistance. Obvi- 
ously, the effectiveness of these Acts was 
limited by the social and economic values used 
to determine the standard as regards adequacy. 
Notwithstanding the relatively low values used, 
these Acts have proved effective. The State had 
already, prior to the war, initiated many enter- 
prises, and the financial aid—the long-term 
loans at low rates of interest given subject to 
State control—had very greatly stimulated 
house-building on broad town planning lines. 

While direct action by the State and the 
financial aid, rendered to properly constituted 
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bodies was a long step in advance, these did 
not solve the problem. The old relation between 
wages and the cost of living had not been altered; 
in fact, the purchasing power of a day’s work 
was falling. The mere lowering of the rate of 
interest and the removal of many of the ham- 
pering conditions surrounding house-building 
was not enough. Up to the outbreak of the war, 
the shortage was accumulating. Conditions in 
some quarters—in the great industrial centers 
—had become acute. 

Such was the situation in the summer of 1914, 
when the tremendous and instant expansion of 
industries created a housing problem which 
had to be met without a moment’s delay. For 
perfectly obvious economic reasons, private 
enterprise failed to respond; there was but one 
possible resource—State action. 

And the State acted, and acted immediately, 
not with the breadth of vision that it should, but 
the power was created, and housing enterprises, 
both of a temporary and a permanent nature, 
were started. Towns, and even cities, were pro- 
jected and laid out over night. The unusual 
financial aspects of the problem and the short- 
age of labor and materials were accepted. The 
central idea was to provide adequate and suf- 
ficient housing—permanent in so far as possible 
—arranged on broad town planning lines, antic- 
ipating future growth, and to provide this in 
the shortest possible space of time. 

Then it was that a new and a permanent value 
as regards the importance of housing was estab- 
lished. The State recognized, as never before, 
the vital importance of industry; and both 
Industry and the State recognized—not in 
theory, but by sweeping acts of acknowledg- 
ment—that upon the adequate housing of the 
worker as regards the home, its environment, 
and the amenities, may depend the very exist- 
ence of the Nation. 

Not a few, at the inception of this program, 
stood firmly against the provision of the ameni- 
ties and such elements as make for a reasonable 
degree of comfort and social intercourse, and in 
consequence many schemes progressed without 
them. It was interesting to me to see, in the 
process of building, wherever I went, additional 
recreation and clubrooms, and provision for a 
larger social life. I touched upon this aspect of 
the problem in my many interviews with the 
heads of these great establishments, and not 
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once did I hear other criticisms of the schemes 
than that the original conception had been far 
too limited in scope and too small in detail, and 
that it was a fundamental error not to provide 
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the maximum possible facilities for well-being, - 


social intercourse, and recreation. I did not 
have to ask their opinion; the present emphasis 
upon the construction of these elements and the 
scope of future plans was evidence and proof. 


The New Value of Wages 


The deeper significance of this nation-wide 
development is not limited by the fact that the 
State is housing its munition workers at a rental 
below what would in normal times be deemed 
a minimum return upon an investment of this 
sort. It is rather that a new method has been 
established for measuring the value of things 
created by Capital and Labor. Heretofore, in 
determining the value of a product we have in- 
cluded the cost of adequate plant and equip- 
ment, the actual cost of labor, overhead and 
profit. But labor value is likewise complex and 
includes, in lieu of plant and equipment, a house 
and its surroundings—for these are necessary. 
The value of labor has been fixed by its market 
value in competition, or by a union scale. The 
housing of the human machine has been left to 
“the devil take the hindmost’’ policy. 

In the new war method of valuation, the cost 
of plant includes not merely the buildings 
wherein machines are operated and workers per- 
form their tasks, but it also includes the build- 
ings wherein the workers live and meet in social 
intercourse and for purposes of recreation. 

It will be argued that this is a national crisis, 
that upon the fabrication of munitions depends 
the well-being, the very existence of the State; 
that the return to the ways of peace will im- 
mediately remove the urgency of the need, and 
that we shall then return to the pre-war basis 
of valuation. I have viewed this question from 
many angles, and I doubt if such will be the 
case. Labor has measured its strength in this 
crisis and will not be easily led back to the con- 
ditions prior to the war. 

There may be a halting progress, but the 
steps taken will not be retraced. England will 
go forward, and the new standards and values 
created through the war will carry over into 
the days of peace. 

The State has measured the relative import- 
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ance of the factors looking toward its well- 
being. It has created broad powers and authori- 
ties and direct methods of conserving what it 
deems to be the most important. The technique 
is bold and crude: it is the technique of war, but 
this will be adjusted to the days to come, for its 
aim is peace, and a better peace than those who 
labor have ever known. 

It is this aspect of the industrial housing 
problem which now becomes the central theme 
of the discussion. 


Our Perilous Necessity 


Unless we act now, the problem which Eng- 
land has faced and met today we shall later 
face under sterner conditions. It may be post- 
poned, shortsightedly; it cannot be turned aside. 
In broad outlines, the two problems—England’s 
of today and ours of the future—are identical. 
The differences relate to legislative enactments 
and technical methods; the social and economic 
factors are the same. 

We may fancy for the time being that the 
war is nearly over, but there is little ground for 
such a hope. We must prepare as England pre- 
pared; but we can do more, for we can, through 
the knowledge gleaned by her experience, phrase 
our program of immediate preparation in terms 
of great reconstructive value. 

In England, during the twelve years imme- 
diately preceding the war, there was an aver- 
age yearly increase of over seventy thousand 
dwellings having an annual rental under £20. 
This yearly increase ceased immediately after 
war was declared. When we consider that this 
normal increase represents an accumulating 
shortage for the entire war period, whatever it 
may be—and that, in addition, an abnormally 
large number of dwellings have become unfit 
for habitation during the same period, and that 
there was, prior to the war a very acute con- 
dition of congestion in many quarters—it is 
perfectly obvious that a most difficult problem 
confronts the days of reconstruction. 

A very similar condition of housing shortage 
has existed for some time in the States. We 
have practically ignored the problem; we have 
treated it locally, but not effectively. The con- 
ditions and the causes remain, and the problem 
will become more acute just so long as we take 
the narrow point of view as regards the applica- 
tion of the remedy. To a very ~_ majority 
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of us it has been an indication of prosperity, a 
field for speculative profits, and we have utterly 
ignored the smoldering fires of industrial unrest 
which such a condition provokes. 

An article appeared not so long ago in one of 
our popular American magazines. The title was 
“Standing Room Only,” and it vividly portrayed 
the conditions existing in a certain prosperous (?) 
industrial city. Our callousness to the vital 
nature of this question was illustrated by the 
fact that not a few of the influential inhabitants 
of that city did not know whether to take it as 
a taunt or as a compliment that their town 
should be so frightfully congested. 

It is but flying in the face of serious trouble to 
thoughtlessly ignore this vital social and eco- 
nomic question, or to attempt to solve it by 
makeshift methods. Neither of these conditions 
obtains in England today; she is earnestly en- 
deavoring to solve the problem. 


The Part Played by the House in the 
New British Labor Program 


Naturally, it is difficult to bring into proper 
focus the broad mass of rather nebulous thought 
and opinion; it is equally difficult to reduce this 
to the semblance of a constructive program. 
But it is possible without considering technique 
to suggest the direction of enlightened opinion 
which is gradually evolving a program which 
gives promise of solving the problem. The few 
quotations following, taken from the already 
accumulated mass of well-reasoned literature, 
should serve to indicate the general direction of 
thought, something of the methods proposed, 
and the range of interests represented by the 
group struggling with this question. 

Under the caption “A New Labour Pro- 
gramme” in the London Times (November 3) 
there is set forth by the Executive Committee 
of the British Workers’ League the draft recom- 
mendations of a Program of National and 
Industrial Reconstruction as a recommendation 
to the General Council of the League which 
was to be convened immediately to consider its 
adoption. It reads like a program based on 
one of H. G. Wells’s forecasts—a chapter from 
his Anticipations, as it were—and it is worthy 
of the most serious study. It contains the fol- 
lowing suggestions relative to the program of 
providing adequate homes as a part of the plan 
of reconstruction. 
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Housing: 


(a) The Government to take immediate steps to ascer- 
tain the extent of the deficiency in housing accommodation, 
both rural and urban, and where such deficiency is not 
being met, to render adequate financial assistance, either 
in the form of loans on easy terms or of grants covering a 
proportion of the amount required, in order to provide 
the necessary accommodation. 

(6) The Central Authority to act under compulsory 
powers where the Local Authority fails to take the re- 
quisite measures. 


In the Report of Proceedings of the Trades 
Unions Parliamentary Congress, just issued, 
there occurs this resolution, followed by a very 
sane discussion of the question: 


That this Congress, in view of the great shortage of 
working-class houses, and the consequent menace to the 
health of the people, calls upon the Government to deal 
at once with this important question: 

(1) By making it compulsory for local authorities to 
prepare and carry out adequate housing schemes to meet 
the need of their area. 

(2) Embracing such Government grants, free of interest, 
as will enable local authorities to erect suitable houses for 
the people. 

Further, in view of the extreme urgency of the question, 
this Congress instructs the Parliamentary Committee to 
press for action to be taken by the Government without 
waiting for the cessation of hostilities. 


In a pamphlet but recently issued by the 
Joint Committee on Labour Problems after the 
War, which Committee was composed of three 
representatives each from the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, the 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party, the 
Management Committee of the General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the War Emergency 
Workers’ National Committee, I quote from the 
full statement merely the specific recommenda- 
tions: 


(a) The Government must promptly inform all the 
local authorities that the requisite 1,000,000 new dwellings 
have got to be built, and that each place will have its 
assigned quota; 

(6) The local authority should everywhere be required 
to decide, within one month, whether or not it will under- 
take to build the quota thus fixed, upon the terms offered 
by the Government; 

(c) The land must be at once secured (or a legal option 
obtained) under the summary process of the Defence of 
the Realm Act or some equally speedy procedure; 

(d) The plans must equally be prepared and approved 
in advance; and the local authorities should be required 
to have them ready within three months of the decision 
to provide so many dwellings; 

(ce) The Government must for four years secure “pri- 
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ority” for these 1,000,000 working-class dwellings as 
regards all building materials; 

(f) The 1,000,000 new dwellings should be everywhere 
begun the day after peace is declared; but should be pro- 
ceeded with, month by month, strictly in correspondence 
with the supply of building trades workmen, so as to leave 
practically none of them at any time unemployed; 

(g) Where the local authority obstinately refuses to 
build the quota assigned to it, the Local Government 
Board should itself undertake the building, placing the 
work under the supervision of a local committee appointed 
by itself, on which the Trades Council, the Local Trade 
Union branches, and the local women’s industrial organiza- 
tions should be represented. 


In April of 1916 a National Congress was con- 
vened to consider Home Problems after the war. 
This Congress was composed of representatives 
of the Local Authorities (city councils, town 
councils, urban and district councils), through- 
out Great Britain, representatives of trades 
unions, architectural societies, codperative so- 
cieties, teachers’ associations, property owners’ 
associations, and individuals generally interested 
in national issues. The complete report is a 
valuable contribution toward the solution of 
the after-the-war problem. The following para- 
graphs are from the Report of Deputations to 
His Majesty’s Government received by the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
September 20, 1916. This report represents a 
most thoughtful study: 


That this Congress urgently directs the attention of the 
Government to the critical need for the provision of addi- 
tional housing for the working classes, and in respect of 
the national interest and responsibility in the matter urges 
upon the Government to set aside no less than £20,000,000 
to make such advances to Local Authorities and other 
Agencies as will enable them to provide houses at reason- 
able rentals having regard to all necessary and equitable 
circumstances and conditions. 

That in the opinion of this Congress legislation is 
necessary to simplify and cheapen the transfer of land so 
as to encourage the building of houses for the working 
classes. 


The Future General Housing Policy 


(1) This Congress urges all parties in the State to take 
combined action to secure that every family shall be housed 
under proper conditions, and in order to secure this end, 
which is of vital and national importance, urges that 
legislation should be introduced: 

(a) To set up machinery in all industries to require 
employers to pay wages sufficient to ensure decent housing 
accommodation for the workers in these industries; and 

(6) To secure that, where such raising of wages can 
only be achieved by stages, the Local Authority shall 
recognize and fulfil the duty of providing decent housing 
accommodation for those unable meanwhile to pay an 


economic rent, and that the whole country shall bear the 
difference in the cost between the rent of the decent dwell- 
ing and the rent which the tenants can afford to pay. 

(2) That in view of the results produced by the systems 
of providing houses for the working classes hitherto pre- 
vailing, this Congress requests the Government to take 
such steps on either local or national lines as will facilitate 
and stimulate the activities of Local Authorities and other 
agencies in the erection of houses that are necessary. 

(3) That, in the opinion of this Congress, housing 
schemes promoted by public authorities, save in the case 
of schemes intended for housing those unable meanwhile 
to pay an economic rent, should be economically self- 
supporting. 


Shall We Help or Hinder the Birth of 
the New Hope and Spirit? 


These are but a few of the many proposals 
and suggestions which express quite accurately 
the general trend of British opinion as it views 
the tremendous and inevitable problem of re- 
construction. While these suggestions are in the 
main general in their statements or demands, 
there is also to be found a group of definite, well- 
organized proposals aimed at affecting the 
desired changes. These are in the form of rec- 
ommended amendments to the existing Housing 
and Town Planning Acts. They cover the entire 
field of and affect the work of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Local Authorities, copartnership 
companies, industrial corporations, and private 
or speculative enterprises. Such details must of 
a necessity be omitted; but in the broad legis- 
lative policy which we must formulate and 
enact these expressions of British evolution in 
Housing and Town Planning policy must be 
reckoned with. They will affect the social and 
economic future of the whole world. 

The technical suggestions are all directed to- 
ward increasing the scale of the present legisla- 
tive enactments. Greater financial inducements 
in the way of larger advances and time of loan, 
will undoubtedly be offered to Local Authorities 
and to Public Utility Societies, which embark 
upon adequate housing and town planning 
schemes. The imperial obligation to house the 
workers in an adequate environment will be ful- 
filled through the extension of powers and au- 
thorities, and I should not be surprised to learn 
at some not distant date that the adequate 
planning of urban and rural areas in England 
had been made obligatory by an act of Parlia- 
ment. The same public sentiment, the same 
stream of tendencies which produced these acts, 
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is gaining in strength. It would be highly irra- 
tional for one to assume that the process of 
evolution will suddenly cease, and that a nation 
with an awakening sense of social justice to all 
will suddenly and without cause stagnate and 
cease to advance. 

The central theme of the picture of England 
today is not war, nor soldiers, sturdy and full of 
life, nor soldiers wounded in battle, nor guns, nor 
munitions of war, nor the crosses over the graves 
of those who have died, nor grief and sorrow, nor 
a world filled with unrest and discontent—no; 
for the central theme is a new hope. And this 
new hope is not that hope of the aged or the 
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last hope at which men grasp—it is instead the 
hope of youth, the hope of robust life, the hope 
that goes with a knowledge of strength and 
power, that inspires and in turn calls for 
action. 

Nor is it confined to the victories of war; it 
permeates the lives of all. Those who are timid 
and afraid call it Labor Unrest, the Ferment of 
Revolutions, and they seek to make more pain- 
ful the birth of this new spirit. They shall fail, 
and in proportion as they oppose shall chaos 
prevail, for this new spirit is the spirit of amelio- 
ration and justice, of law and order and the 


Rational Life. 


THE AMERICAN BACKGROUND 


HILE our history discloses no exact 

parallel to the economic conditions 

surrounding production and the physi- 
cal conditions surrounding the home life of the 
town laborer in England during the days of the 
Industrial Revolution, we have witnessed, dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
conditions and tendencies in industry which 
bear a striking resemblance to those observed 
in England a century ago. But there is dis- 
closed no corresponding parallel to the move- 
ment expressed by the terms “‘collective owner- 
ship and administration,” “collective regula- 
tion,” “collective taxation,” and “collective 
provision” which mark the development of 
the British codperative societies among the 
workers and in British social politics (resulting 
in certain specific legislative enactments and a 
corresponding rapid expansion of the function 
of government in the fields of production and 
consumption); these have been rapidly develop- 
ing in England during the last three-quarters 
of a century. 

We have pursued a middle course. Conditions 
of labor within and without the factory have 
not been quite as bad, and, as a result, our pro- 
gram and measures looking toward ameliora- 
tion have been but little more than a series of 
feeble compromises. 

We have conceived government to be an 
institution, the purpose of which was to dis- 
pense a limited kind of justice and to control 
our vicious acts through the exercise of police 
power. Property has been, upon the whole, the 
sacred thing, and the safeguarding of the rights 


of individuals to have and to hold has been the 
central purpose expressed in our legislative 
enactments. That this should be the case is 
natural. We have been pioneering, and life has 
appeared to consist in accomplishment phrased 
in terms of limited individual purpose. Our 
expansion has been marked by frightful waste; 
conservation has appeared as a function of 
government only after individuals felt the pinch 
of want. 

In the office of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Association in London is a 
library which contains the greater part of the 
housing and town planning literature published 
in America. One day I took occasion to study 
this library in the hope of thus arriving at a 
comparative estimate of its scope and a clearer 
idea of our aim and purpose. I was at a sufficient 
distance to observe our general tendencies and 
possibly to note our rate of progress. 

As a result of this re-survey, I was furnished 
with a most interesting experience; as I read the 
tables of contents, the forewords and occasional 
paragraphs and summaries, there developed a 
better understanding. It was made evident to 
me that our past should be considered merely 
as a period of incubation. Our appeal for better 
houses and a broad policy of town planning had 
been phrased to arrest the attention of the great- 
est number; we had chosen the financial aspect 
(the economic is altogether too broadly expres- 
sive). The more or less obvious value of better 
sanitary conditions had furnished the basis of 
our appeal. 

Our purpose, expressed by our emphasis upon 
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the financial benefits to be derived from better 
conditions of sanitation, has limited our pro- 
grams for planning towns and houses in a most 
extraordinary way and has brought about cer- 
tain tentative solutions of these problems which 
‘will do quite as much to thwart progress as any- 
thing we could possibly devise. 

In our effort to provide better conditions, we 
have limited our federal, state, and municipal 
legislative enactments to restrictive measures. 
We have assumed that by enacting legislation 
against a bad condition we would thereby create 
the opposite. Restrictive legislation and the 
exercise of police power express the methods 
through which we have assumed that a better 
physical and social environment could be 
evolved. This does not follow. What we need 
are positive legislative enactments looking 
toward the creation of the conditions which we 
desire. I would not be interpreted as utterly 
condemning our efforts of the past. I realize 
that progress is a matter of evolution, but I 
point out that our concept of government as 
expressed in the existing legislative enactments*, 
is too limited to be of any real value. 

In “City Planning Progress 1917,” published 
by the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, one finds a very complete summary 
of our progress in city planning. A hasty survey 
of this document leaves one most encouraged, 
but an analytical study produces the opposite 
point of view. One observes every wherea worthy 
purpose as expressed by the formulated plans; 
but when one considers the technique of carry- 
ing these subjects into execution, one must 
admit that the machinery now set up is totally 
inadequate. A commission without authority 
is an excellent vehicle for education and for the 
distribution of propaganda. In exceptional 
cases, such a commission may be _ highly 
qualified as regards technical experience; but, 
there being no element in the municipal, state 
or federal government whose function it is to 
carry on work of this sort, progress is hesitating. 
Ofttimes the work of such a commission is 
merely pigeonholed. 

As has been pointed out, within our cities 
effort toward the provision of better homes has 
been limited in the main to restrictive laws. 


*For a concise statement of the “Constitutional Limits of City 
ee see pamphlet by this title, by Edw. M. Bassett, 
City of New York Board of Estimate and Apportionment ‘Committee 
on the City Plan 1917. 
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Judging by these, it may be said that aside from 
the placing of a limit upon the degree of con- 
gestion and insanitary conditions which will be 
tolerated within a municipality, the govern- 
ment is not interested in the question of decent 
homes for workmen. 

In America there are, in general, but three 
methods whereby homes for workers are pro- 
vided: Speculative building, philanthropic 
enterprise and initiation by industrial corpora- 
tions. 

Speculative building has failed in America, 
as it failed in Europe, because of the most 
elemental of economic reasons: Speculative 
capital flows into such enterprises as offer the 
prospect of the largest reasonably safe return. 
So long as a low standard as regards adequacy 
and a high standard as regards congestion is tol- 
erated, and so long as the cost of building is low, 
capital sufficient to maintain these lower stand- 
ards finds its way inte speculative home-build- 
ing enterprises. As a result of better education, 
constantly increasing demands for a better 
environment, there naturally follows a gradual 
diminution of return, which in turn reduces the 
flow of capital used for this purpose. Since the 
demand for more adequate accommodations and 
for more homes inevitably occurs at a time of 
prosperity and industrial expansion, it should 
be obvious that it is absolutely futile to rely 
even in a small degree upon speculative build- 
ing. It is utterly hopeless to assume that 
through this method the standard of living 
conditions may be raised. Uncontrolled specu- 
lation in this field is so closely akin to exploita- 
tion that to propose it as a method of providing 
homes at a minimum of rent is to propose that 
the workingman be exploited. Consider, for a 
moment, the pathetic and tragic stupidity which 
compels our communities to give land-owners 
the values which the community creates, and 
which, as though to twist the knife in the 
wound to our national life, then taxes the man 
who improves his land! 

Philanthropic or semi-philanthropic enter- 
prise, depending upon the generosity of indi- 
viduals and their willingness to accept a low 
rate of interest, while admirable if considered 
from a limited point of view, need not be seri- 
ously considered as a solution of the problem. 
While such enterprises may do excellent experi- 
mental work and in so doing set a good example 
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The strip of water-front on the west bank of 
the Delaware River, between Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, Delaware, is selected for an 
example, as it unites in itself all the factors 
necessary for an successful solution of the prob- 
lem. However, the principle modified as to detail 
applies equally well to any other manufacturing 
center. 

In the chosen example the strip in its entire 
length of approximately 30 miles has ideal 
communication, both with ocean steamers and 
with three large railroad systems, but the lack 
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of an adequate supply of workers—due again to 
the shortage of decent homes—nullifies in a 
large measure these advantages. 

In order to reap the full benefits of this field, 
the building of homes should be planned so that 
each village or group should be so placed that 
its inhabitants could equally well seek employ- 
ment in one of several factories, and, conversely, 
the factories should not be hampered in their 
operation and expansion by having to depend 
on workers housed only in immediate proximity 
to their own plant. 


———— 
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RELATION BETWEEN FACTORIES, HOMES, AND LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


Towns and Villages in the United States 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of Architects) 


Thus, the effect of any temporary shut-down 
of any individual plant would be distributed over 
and affect to the minimum degree the prosperity 
of the entire district. 

Each group would possess its own churches, 
schools, stores, recreation and amusement 
facilities. Ample and easy communication 
would be provided by main arterial highways 
and by trolley or motor omnibus service. An 
example of a good unit development is shown in 
the plan of Glengarnock (see page 629). 
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While the success of such a plan demands that 
the ownership in factories and in houses should 
be treated as two separate and distinct things, it 
is equally necessary, as to stability and continued 
prosperity, that the underlying lands should be 
operated for the benefit of the community and 
not for the benefit of individuals. Otherwise, 
the inevitable end is congestion, slums, and the 
appalling human and economic waste which has 
already impeded our war production. 
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and perform a valuable service, yet the total from such a Corporation should be ruled out of ) 
number of homes thus created is too small and 


consideration in connection with this discussion. | 
will ever be too small to be considered as a Under such conditions, the Purchase is never 
Possible solution of this Problem. It has been i 


argued that the higher standard set by philan- 
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It is eminently desirable, and the war has 
supply of homes. In the Proportion that enter. thrown a greater emphasis than ever before 
Prises of this sort are apparently successful, upon this point, that all those who constitute 
do we postpone the formulation of a broad a nation shall live in the highest possible state 
home-building policy. of physical and social well-being. To assume 

If one were to select such a home-building that speculative builders, Philanthropic societies 
Policy as typical of present American tendency, or industrial corporations are responsible for the 
he would Probably choose that employed by the maintenance of the Physical and the social 
well-being of those who work jis merely an act 

as been fostered by social reformers and it of throwing the responsibility to certain groups 
appears to the industria] corporation to be the 


who appear to us to have a special interest in 
only solution of the problem when they are con- 
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1 
this problem. This is simply a way of saying: ¢ 
ronted with the condition of either limiting “Let George do it.” C 
their output or building homes for their em- Industrial Corporations have, in many cases, 7 
Ployes. As in the case of Philanthropic enter- accepted this responsibility because in so doing 
Prise, this method has a material value and it and by no other existing method, was it possible ] 
may raise the standard, though the latter isa to continue their policy of expansion. To such I 
debatable question one in which I would take it was not a question of building homes for the | 
the negative. In any event, all depends upon workers of America; it was a question of output a 
the attitude of the corporation embarking upon and dividends. By our general acceptance of t 
such an enterprise. this method we have acknowledged the fact that C 
This policy should be accepted merely as a omes Cannot be provided without some stimu- E 
temporary expedient, a past experiment, and lating force. It is something to have acknowl. 
it should be deprecated as being in nowise a edged this, to have recognized that some finan. a 
solution of the problem. At best, it can deal cial and initiating aid must be called upon if our u 
with but a small sector of the problem taken asa industrial Population is to be Provided with v 
whole. It can be applied only where the initiat- adequate homes; but it is no solution of the n 
ing corporation is sufficiently strong to use a__ problem to point our finger at Prosperous indus- t 
Portion of its capital and its earnings for the trial corporations and Say: “You’re it,” t 
Purpose of home-building for its employes. € may emphasize, and we should emphasize O 
t makes no provision for a much larger pro- jn individual, industrial and national terms the g 
Portion of workers who are employed by cor- social, moral and economic value of creating 
porations having insufficient capital or who are around industry the most desirable conditions M 
unwilling to embark upon sucha policy. Inview work, rest and recreation but we should also t 
of the economic conditions surrounding employ- at the same time define in simple terms the line 11 
ment, such a policy must inevitably give the or boundary which defines the responsibilities S 
arger corporations an advantage over the of the corporation and the responsibilities of the g 
smaller. This, however, may be far from perma- state. One might present long arguments in a 
nent, and depends entirely upon other factors in favor of this clear definition of responsibilit t 
the relation between employer and workmen but the fundamental Feason 1s simple in the te 
€ question of individual Ownership of a extreme: Industrial enterprise is organized, so o 
home by a worker through voluntary purchase long as it is private enterprise, for the Single 
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purpose of production and profit. This holds 
for industries whether they be large or small. 
The home and the entire environment in which 
men live is organized with a single purpose in 
view, namely, that of providing men with the 
maximum results of labor. That industry might 
be organized with this same purpose in view 1s a 
perfectly rational suggestion and it may be that 
at some future day the organization of the ““Key 
industries” will assume this form. Under the 
present unorganized economic condition of 
society it is futile to attempt to solve this 
national problem by asking private enterprises 
in production to organize the collective pro- 
vision of homes and an adequate environment 
for workers. 


The Immediate Problem in the United 
States 


By inference, the broad outlines of the policy 
which we should adopt and put into immediate 
execution has already been suggested in the 
outline of the British policy under the heading 
“British War Housing.” 

The following is a composite of opinion, 
British and American: As already noted, we can 
profit materially by the adoption of certain 
British methods and we can, at the same time, 
anticipate many of the problems of reconstruc- 
tion by incorporating in our method of imme- 
diate procedure such policies as will embrace the 
problem of the future as well. 

Workmen’s home-building operations which 
are now under construction should be completed 
under the terms and conditions by which they 
were initiated, provided sufficient progress is 
made; otherwise, the government should take 
them over and proceed with the operation 
through the organization suggested below. Such 
operations should not in any way affect our 
general program of procedure. 

By all odds, the most important consideration 
in home-building during war or during peace is 
the land problem. We should secure land for 
industrial housing purposes by precisely the 
same methods as were used by the British 
government. This includes the safeguarding of 
adjacent areas by a provision which will enable 
the government at a later date, during the war, 
to secure property for the expansion of an 
operation at pre-war costs. Incorporated and 
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as an essential feature of our scheme, should be 
a provision whereby the unearned increment in 
the land thus taken by the government should 
be preserved so that the income from it will be 
used for the sole benefit of the community. 
The conservation of the unearned increment in 
land for the benefit of the community is in it- 
self the prime factor in the economic solution of 
the housing problem. 

The government should organize a separate 
department or a non-profit government cor- 
poration for providing the communities adjacent 
to munition plants wherever it develops that 
additional accommodations are required. This 
organization should acquire land under powers 
as suggested above, plan new villages, install 
roads, sewer, water, and light, erect houses and 
other buildings of amenity required by these 
communities, and it should operate the proper- 
ties until such time as they may be transferred 
to others. This organization should coéperate 
with the various departments of the govern- 
ment which operate or control plants providing 
munitions of war. Control of this organiza- 
tion by the latter departments should be limited 
to a determination as to the extent and the 
general nature of the building operation. It is 
important that the management of the civil 
community should be in charge of a community 
manager, working under the direction of the 
Central Administration which would in turn 
frame a general policy of management in 
codperation with the department operating the 
plant. 

The entire property, land and _ buildings, 
should be retained and operated by the govern- 
ment during the war and for a certain period 
thereafter. Future values and conditions can 
only be determined accurately at a future date. 
Therefore, when conditions and values have 
been adjusted, local non-profit land companies 
with limited dividends should be formed to 
operate the properties—that is, rent houses, 
operate the utilities or rent land to private 
builders or companies—and use the surplus 
income from rentals to pay interest and amor- 
tization of the government’s loan. The import- 
ant features of this scheme, which is similar to 
the British copartnership operations in many 
respects, are that no land will be sold; title will 
remain in the original company and be handled 
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as a community investment; rentals will be 
readjusted from time to time like tax valua- 
tions; and, since there can be no profit as a 
result of an increase of land values due to the 
development of a community, the increase in 
rentals would provide for the interest, the 
amortization of the government’s loan, and an 
income to be enjoyed by the entire community 
which would approximate twice the revenue 
which this community would obtain under 
ordinary conditions and through the ordinary 
methods of taxation. This method conserves 
the unearned increment of land values created 
by the government’s house-building operations. 
The new communities gradually purchase the 
underlying lands and the original houses at cost, 
thus reimbursing the government. 

It may be argued that these new communities 
may collapse after the war, in which case the 
government loan will, of course, be lost, but by 
extending the period of government ownership 
and control beyond the war and by the organiza- 
tion of local land companies in each community 
to anticipate that danger, other industries may 
be secured. The chances that such an invest- 
ment would be a loss are indeed remote. It is 
highly probable that a well-planned community, 
organized upon this basis, with provision of 
adequate homes and communal buildings, would 
draw industries to it without effort. This sug- 
gestion is not one of theory; it would merely 
be putting into effect, with but slight modifica- 
tions, the practices in general use in the garden 
cities and the garden suburbs of England. The 
advantage of the scheme lies in the fact that we 
do not have to determine the complex details 
of ownership and future management at this 
date; and the success of this method depends 
solely upon the degree of thoroughness with 
which these communities are carried out. If 
they are well planned, well constructed and 
well organized, there is not the slightest 
doubt regarding the future value of the invest- 
ment. 

We know some of the changes which have 
taken place in Europe where one recognizes 
already a definite direction in the developing 
policies of reconstruction. What new forces 
will modify the direction of these movements no 
one can foretell, but of one thing we are certain: 
Europe will emerge from conflict as a world of 


totally new values, a world expressive of a 
broader interpretation of democracy. There 
will be a new relationship established between 
the two social divisions which remain, but these 
will not be separated by the same old barriers of 
prejudice and hypocrisy, and men and institu- 
tions will be appraised more nearly upon the 
basis of their worth. There will be less power in 
the hands of a few and there will be fewer 
pawns. There will be a greater appreciation 
of the value of an integrated national purpose. 
Many of the factors absolutely essential to 
large-scale production, but now utterly ignored, 
will each receive its proper share of attention*. 
Programs of national reconstruction and evolu- 
tion will revolve about broader concepts of edu- 
cation, industry and commerce and the integra- 
tion of the three. 

For it would be strange indeed, after this 
experience in what approximates a national 
syndication of production and collective provi- 
sion which now holds sway, if men should return 
and thoughtlessly take their former places in 
life under the same wasteful and uncertain con- 
ditions which prevailed before the war. Those 
now in the workmen’s ranks will not return 
to those conditions, nor will those who direct 
the activities of production be willing to return 
to the old pre-war period of individualistic cut- 
throat competition and small-scale production. 
There will be a reorganization of business and 
of government as a result of the lessons learned 
in war. This reorganization will acknowledge 
that unity of purpose must exist between pro- 
duction and consumption, work and recreation, 
and that the simplest and most direct method 
of achieving this unity is through the extension 
of the functions of the government. There will 
also be observed a distinct effort toward the 
integration of individual and national purpose, 
and this integration will obtain in the pro- 
portion that we are able to bring the entire scope 
of our problems within our grasp of vision. We 
have been studying our problems at too close 
a range, in other words on too small a scale. 
In so doing we have been able to grasp but a 
tiny sector at one time. We must bring into our 
field of vision the whole problem; for it is only 


*Nore.—It would be of value if every American business man could 
read the “Elements of Reconstruction’’ (H. G. Wells), a series of 
articles contributed in July and August to the London Times, with an 
introduction by Milner, Nesbit & Co., Ltd., London. 
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by so doing that we shall be able to rearrange 
and readjust the disorganized elements. Our 
ideas and capacities must be organized and mar- 
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shalled to march in order like troops going to 
battle, for upon the unity of purpose expressed 
in action does the outcome depend. 


(To be continued in the Journal of the American Institute of Architects, January, 1918) 


THE - ACCOMPANYING DRAWINGS 


The Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects for September presented the general 
drawings of Well Hall, together with photo- 
graphs of the cottages. In October was pre- 
sented the general plan, together with many 
details of the scheme at Eastriggs. A general 
statement accompanied each of these presenta- 
tions, and I make the following comment as a 
result of my visit. 

From the standpoint of material accomplish- 
ment, Well Hall is significant, and this com- 
munity will stand for years to come as a per- 
manent asset, for the buildings are all of the 
most durable materials. My impression that 
the plan lacked center and direction was con- 
firmed by my visit. One appreciated the amount 
of space surrounding each cottage but felt the 
lack of a well-arranged central element around 
which there might have logically been placed 
the community buildings such as belong to a 
scheme of this magnitude. The layout, however, 
is such that this defect in plan can be remedied 
by an extension of the scheme. One hesitates 
to deprecate any part of an accomplishment 
such as this, but it may be well to state that the 
impression made by Gretna and Queensferry 
was much more satisfying as representing a 
more direct approach to the problem. Partic- 
ularly is this true when one considers that 
these were all wartime operations. Concern- 
ing Eastriggs, I merely say that the left portion 
of the plan, including the public hall and the 
institute, was most interesting, and one may well 
study the character of the cottages indicated 
upon the pages which follow this plan. Here 
was a solution of a problem which it seemed 
to me approximated very nearly the ideal as 
regards the architectural character of an indus- 
trial community. The architecture was simple 
in the extreme, but it was refined. It required 
but very little imagination to realize what this 
community would be a few years hence when 
the planting shall have been completed and the 
individual gardens surrounding each cottage 


developed. 


I obtained a very similar impression from 
the cottages at Gretna and in Coventry, 
where the architecture was likewise simple and 
refined. 

Plans of Queensferry, Gretna, Glengarnock, 
and Coventry are here published, together 
with certain community features, detailed com- 
ments of which are accompanying the drawings. 
Gretna is composed of both permanent and tem- 
porary structures, all of the communal buildings 
being of a permanent character. Queensferry 
is entirely of a permanent character, likewise 
Glengarnock. Coventry is entirely temporary. 
It should be noted in this connection that the 
emphasis early in the war was transferred from 
the erection of temporary accommodations to 
those of a permanent nature, and these tem- 
porary schemes are illustrated primarily to 
indicate the arrangement which experience in 
operation has shown to be the most advanta- 
geous. 

A group of cottages is included without 
special comment. In connection with these it 
should be noted that in the more recent develop- 
ments cottages are generally two full stories in 
height rather than a story and a half, this 
development resulting from the excess cost of 
dormers, etc. As regards the arrangement of the 
plans, the determining factor as to whether a 
cottage should be deep and narrow, or shallow 
with its greatest length facing the street, is 
a question which is determined primarily by the 
orientation of the site rather than the area of the 
plot. When this is considered in arranging the 
scheme, it is possible to utilize in total the same 
area of land for a cottage, regardless of its front- 
age upon the street. The position of the living- 
room, whether at the front or rear, is generally 
the result of a consideration of orientation. This 
subject has been given great emphasis and more 
and more has it become a dominating factor in 
the planning of these areas. 

Where cottages are placed in rows contain- 
ing more than two units, it is essential to pro- 
vide accesses to the rear. Note therefore should 
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THE 


be made of passages provided in some of the 
schemes for this purpose. 

In considering the plans of both schemes and 
cottages it should be borne in mind that in the 
modern English community there exists a 
central control, either in the nature of a Local 
Authority, a co-partnership company, or the 
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Government itself. Through this central con- 
trol supervision is had over the small plots of 
ground such as occur within quadrangles or 
groups of cottages deeply recessed from the 
street. This subject is considered in that part 
of this statement which deals with the Ameri- 
can problem. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED STATES 


First, create a central body with 

(a) Powers to acquire land under authority 
equal to that created by the Defense of 
the Realm Act. The final disposition of 
property need not now be treated. 

(6) Powers to survey needs for housing facili- 

' ties and to determine, in codperation 
with a central priority board, the rela- 
tive importance of industrial operations. 

(c) Powers to design and construct commu- 
nities where the needs of such have been 
made evident by the survey. 

(d) Powers to operate and manage these com- 
munities during the war, and for a few 
years thereafter, along lines of policy 
similar to that expressed by what is 
known as the Co-partnership Tenants 
or Public Utility Societies in England. 

(e) Powers to maintain a high standard of 
physical well-being in munition plants 
(adopting the standards set by our most 
progressive industrial corporations) and 
to organize community activities within 
the communities thus created. 
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The second step: 

Create a commission to study the final dis- 
position of these properties. Such a commission 
should consider such questions as: 


(a) The organization of local non-profit cor- 
porations to manage and develop the 
communities created during the war. 

(4) The saving of the appreciation of land 
values for the benefit of the community 
as a whole. 

(c) The establishment of that part of the cost 
which should be written off as belong- 
ing to the cost of war. 

(d) The basis upon which such communities 
could be transferred to municipalities, 
or non-profit corporations. 


By such a method it would be possible to 
advance immediately upon new schemes, and in 
the event of a lack of progress upon schemes now 
under way, such schemes could be taken over 
by the Government and handled through the 
central body. 
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HOUSE AT MIDDLE WARD—LANARK 


The one-story house was very generally used in Scotland, and the effect obtained in the small communities where 
this type prevailed was quite charming. In many of these, by the very ingenious use of concrete blocks and concrete 
slabs, a minimum of material was used. (Note the thickness of walls on the plan.) 
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LIVING ROOM DINING 
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MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 
GLENGARNOCK HOUSING SCHEME. 
PLAN OF LAY OUT OF GROUND. 


SCHEDULE OF HOUSES. - 
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GLENGARNOCK—PLAN 


About Glasgow there are numerous small housing developments of which this is an excellent example. These under- 
takings were all in the hands of the Local Government Board of Scotland 
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TEMPORARY HOUSING 
COVENTRY 
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TEMPORARY HOUSING AT COVENTRY 


This plan indicates the earlier method of hostel development. Each of the wings contains approximately eighty 
individual rooms. The scale of this layout may be better understood by noting the detail drawing of the dining-room 
and kitchen group. This scheme is exceedingly difficult to manage. In the later developments where temporary housing 
was found to be absolutely necessary, experience indicated that the arrangement shown upon (IVB) was much to be 
preferred. This scheme* was criticized in that the dining-room or messroom, which was used as a general gathering-place 
except during meal-hours, was too narrow; otherwise the scheme was successful. The excellent toilet facilities should be 
noted. Perhaps the secret of success in the operation of a unit of this sort is the fact that the three wings are arranged 
to care for the three shifts of workers. By the complete separation of these shifts, there results no confusion during the 
rest periods. 

There are no rooms working two or three shifts, there are few double rooms, and to my knowledge there are no 
bunk-houses in England. 

*See plan IVB on opposite page. 
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HALL AT GRETNA 


There was a great deal of charm about this building, which was erected in six and a half weeks in order to introduce a 
social factor which was found during the first few weeks of operation to be absolutely necessary to the efficient operation 
of the factory. 
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INSTITUTE AND SHOPS—EASTRIGGS 


This is an extremely interesting structure. Its operation may be clearly understood by noting that entrance to the 
two clubs (men’s and women’s) is through the passage into the court. Buildings of this sort have been a tremendous 
feature in stabilizing industrial conditions about munitions plants. 
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GRETNA—INSTITUTE 


This building, together with the Public Hall at Gretna, serves as the axis around which the social activities of the 
community revolve. The central hall with its stage is constantly in use for entertainments of various sorts and for 
dancing. The first floor in general serves as a club for the men, while the second floor is a club for women. This build- 
ing represents a new idea introduced into the social life of British industrial communities, and its effect upon the 
employees is watched with a great deal of interest throughout Great Britain. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


GRETNA—TWO OF THE THREE NEW CHURCHES 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 


Obituary 


Alfred J. Bloor 


Alfred J. Bloor, Fellow A. I. A., born April 1, 1829, the 
oldest member of the American Institute of Architects (in 
date of election), died at New York on November 19, 1917. 
His decease breaks almost the last link of the chain that 
united the present members of the Institute with its 
founders. The older generation has passed away, leaving 
to their successors the memories of their steadfast efforts 
for the uplifting of our profession and a unity that was 
almost unknown in the days of their earlier professional 
life. 

Mr. Bloor was not, strictly speaking, a founder of the 
American Institute of Architects. He should be considered 
however, as one of its pioneer members. He was elected 
to Fellowship on February 5, 1861. The Institute in. its 
early form was organized in 1837 and incorporated April 
13, 1857. From the time of his election, through the greater 
part of his active life, he was constantly in the forefront 
of its activities. His first office was that of Librarian, to 
which office he was elected October 22, 1867, the year in 
which the Institute was reorganized and the Chapter 
system adopted. As Secretary, he served the Institute 
1874-1877, 1881-1883, 1887-1889. He was elected 
Secretary of the New York Chapter on its organization, 
March 19, 1867, and retained that office until 1898, when 
he retired. From that time Mr. Bloor lived much in retire- 
ment. 

His mind and his notebooks were well stored with 
historical facts and illuminating reminiscences together 
with the underlying causes that contributed to forward the 
growth of the Institute, as well as those that at times 
seemed to retard its development and which had to be 
overcome. Modest and retiring, he was at times reticent 
and difficult to approach, but to those who knew him well 
and in whom he had confidence and recognized as co- 
workers, he offered a fund of well-digested information 
and was ready at all times to help and encourage. 

During the years of Mr. Bloor’s active life he was a 
voluminous writer, contributing to professional journals 
and to the daily press. Two of his more elaborate and well- 
studied contributions may be cited: His article on the 
“Origin and Processes of Formation of the Architectural 
and Art Societies of Europe,” 1869, his, so-called, “Centen- 
nial Address” to the Institute’s Convention of 1876, “A 
Survey of American Architecture and Architects from 
Colonial Times.” 

In the consolidation movement that culminated in the 
union of the Western Association of Architects with the 
American Institute of Architects in 1898, Mr. Bloor filled 
a conspicuous place, both as Secretary of the Institute and, 
perhaps in a still more important réle, as delegate from the 
Institute to the convention of the Western Association in 
1886. 

He was with the Institute and its founders from the 
beginning, during its formative stage, and through its 
gradual development. When he retired from active service 
those days had passed away. The American Institute of 
Architects has now become strong in membership and a 
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recognized professional body, having its own home, the 
Octagon, at Washington, with its historical background, 
while the field of the future lies before us, well plowed 
and prepared for the workers who are now with us and for 
those who are to follow. 
Georce C. Mason, 
Historian of the A. I. A. 


Book Reviews 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Volume I. School of Classical Studies. Bergamo. Institute 
Italiano D’Arti Grafiche, 1917. A continuation of the two 
volumes of “Supplementary Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies,” Vol. I, 1915; Vol. II, 1908. 

In this volume the American Academy in Rome gives 
expression to what we may call the classical field of its 
endeavor as distinguished from that in which architecture, 
sculpture, and painting claim their sphere. How delicate 
and shadowy is the line which separates these fields is 
revealed as one turns the pages of this fine modern exam- 
ple of the printer’s art. Perhaps the indefiniteness of 
this distinction seems to be more apparent today, when 
the convulsive struggles of a world in arms are drawing all 
values into the crucible where they shall be recast and 
reissued to mankind. What legends the new coinage shall 
bear—what decorative elements it shall carry—what new 
sense of values it will determine and offer for our considera- 
tion, no man knows. Yet we cherish an ardent hope that 
the new currency will be so clear in its import that we 
shall in some manner be able to use it as legal tender in all 
the corners of the earth. We feel that it is to be related to 
humanity and to life, and thus to art and scholarship and 
culture. 

It is these thoughts which are evoked by these Memoirs. 
It is this dream which pervades us as we note the first 
article by Jesse Benedict Carter, for it was in these fields 
that he made his life’s contribution. His rare scholarship 
and unfailing energy remain as one of the bulwarks of 
the Academy and are recalled in full measure as we turn 
to the work of those who came under his stimulating and 
inspiring influence. 

So it is, that, whether we respond to the serious and 
exhaustive study of “The Vatican Livy and the Script of 
Tours,” by E. K. Rand and George Howe; or to the 
account of “The Aquia Trajana and the Mills on the 
Janiculum,” by Albert William Van Buren in collabora- 
tion with Gorham Phillips Stevens; or whether we derive 
a keener joy from Mr. C. Densmore Curtis’s article on 
“Ancient Granulated Jewelry of the VIIth Century and 
Earlier,” with the illustrations of exquisite art which 
accompany it; or find a painter’s pleasure in the story of 
Bartolomeo Caporali by Stahley Lathrop, and in the 
reproductions of his work, of which there are more than 
twenty; or learn the interesting history of “Capita Desecta 
and Marble Coiffures,” by John R. Crawford; or of ‘The 
Military Indebtedness of Early Rome to Etruria,” by 
Eugene S. McCartney, we are conscious of the ineluctable 
relationship which all of this scholarship bears to the great 
hope upon which men are leaning now almost as never 


before.—B. 
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Institute Business 


Record of the Institute’s War Service 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 


In this age, when publicity has become such a power 
for good, the American Institute of Architects is fortunate 
in being able, through the columns of its own established 
Journal, to advance the aims of its members to make our 
National organization truly national. So much of criti- 
cism—even of constructive criticism—is based on lack of 
exact knowledge of existing facts and activities that even 
the Government has had recourse to the publication of its 
own Bulletin to secure this same kind of helpful publicity. 
The time has now come when the Institute’s war activities 
have emerged from endeavor into the field of accomplish- 
ment, and I am now able to sum up, not only the charac- 
ter and scope, but the results of the service which the 
Institute has rendered the Government. 


The Formation of the Central Committee on 
Preparedness 


At a time when so many of our members had protested 
vigorously against the wanton destruction of precious 
architectural monuments—when they voiced the opinion 
that it was in very truth “our war” and expressed the con- 
viction that we must enter it when that truth should pre- 
vail—there came to the Board of Directors, from the St. 
Louis Chapter, a resolution calling upon it to tender the 
services of the Institute to the President of the United 
States. This was in April, 1916. After careful considera- 
tion, your officers, while in hearty accord with the spirit 
which prompted it, felt that such an offer could be of 
tangible value only after careful study had revealed the 
exact character of the services which we could tender. 
Accordingly, a small committee of the Board made an 
exhaustive study of our special capabilities and the fields 
in which they could be utilized, which revealed potentiali- 
ties of such far-reaching importance that about February 
15, 1917, a Central Committee on Preparedness was 
named, with Major Evarts Tracy as Chairman. 


The Institute Offers Its Services to the President 


On February 21 I formally tendered the services of the 
Institute to President Wilson, quoting the salient points 
from the report of the Board’s Committee. No sooner 
was Major Tracy’s campaign to mobilize our technical 
resources under way than the splendid patriotic spirit 
of our profession was made manifest by the requests 
which came to me from a number of architects with large 
practices, asking that I transmit to the different Depart- 
ments of the Government and the Red Cross their offer 
of personal service free of charge and the service of their 
offices at cost. To give all an equal opportunity, I made 
the facts available to the entire membership, and the 
resulting deluge of similar offers gave early evidence of the 
unity of purpose and the absence of self-seeking which 
have characterized the profession’s relation to the war. 


The Institute’s Services Accepted by the 
Navy Department 


No sooner was this splendid offer received than the 
Navy Department requested me to “assign” some three 
and a half million dollars’ worth of hospitals and marine 
barracks. Right here I encountered a stumbling-block 
of my own making—for it seemed unfair to make the 
assignment to those offices which by reason of their size 
and organization promised the prompt service we all 
desired to render the Government. Not only would such a 
course deprive the equally patriotic architects with 
smaller organizations of their opportunity to serve, but 
would clog the wheels should other projects of magnitude 
come from other Departments. My suggestion that the 
service should be rendered by the American Institute of 
Architects through committees of three for each project 
met with immediate approval by those who were coépera- 
ting, as well as by the Navy Department. While it is with 
regret that I have to record the fact that almost all of the 
work contemplated was abandoned when Congress failed 
to pass the expected. appropriations, it is gratifying to 
record the happy relationship thus established between the 
Institute and the *Department. 


Coéperation with the Council of National Defense 


A few days later I was summoned to Washington by 
the Council of National Defense and had my first of many 
pleasant interviews with W. A. Starrett—now Major 
Starrett—a New York architect, acting as Chairman of 
the Committee on Emergency Construction, reporting to 
the Council through the General Munitions Board, of 
which Frank A. Scott was the able Chairman—and here 
I want to make grateful acknowledgment of the fact that 
in most of the successful eftorts of the profession to serve 
the country, Mr. Starrett has been the sympathetic 
instrumentality. At that moment, however, it was his 
duty to take some of the sentiment out of our offer, by 
pointing out to me the conclusions of his Committee 
which were, in effect, that if the war was to last three 
weeks or three months our unselfish patriotic offer would 
be unhesitatingly accepted, but in planning for, say three 
years, it was an economic fallacy for the architect to 
furnish gratuitous service to his only client, the Govern- 
ment, which in turn was obliged to turn around and tax 
the professional man along with every other citizen to 
carry on the war. The truth of his statement was self- 
evident, and subsequent events have been guided by its 
controlling features. 

In the meantime the Central Committee had mobilized 
an asset of tremendous potentiality, consisting of a card- 


*During the preparation of this article I have received from the 
Navy Department a copy of its letter of cordial acknowledgment of 
the highly satisfactory and efficient service of one of these {Committees 
consisting of C. Grant La Farge, Chairman; Lawrence F. Peck, and 
William E. Bannister. 

tThe report of this Committee will be published in the next issue 
of the Journal.—Epiror. 
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catalogued enrollment of over three thousand architects 
and draughtsmen, able, eager, and ready to serve. And in 
this connection two things troubled me: This patriotic 
body of men chafed under inaction; they thought enrolling 
meant early activity, and again I feared the so-called 
selective draft might seriously deplete our asset which we 
were conserving for a Government which did not yet know 
and does not yet appreciate where and how it could best 
serve to the greatest advantage. Your officers knew of the 
tragic experience of France and England, which was sum- 
marized by one of the British Commission who said: 
“England’s needs in the technical field would be greatly 
relieved had she in service one-tenth of the architects who 
lie in heroes’ graves on foreign soil,” and so I endeavored 
to calm the natural impatience of the one and to lay the 
foundations for taking care of the other in the two special 
Journal Bulletins which covered almost all of the fore- 
going history in detail. In order that our endeavor to 
conserve these specially trained men from the blind opera- 
tion of the draft might not be misconstrued, our action 
had to be confined to furnishing to each drafted man a 
certificate of his qualifications, together with a letter 
requesting him to seek technical assignment from his 
commanding officer. 


The Cantonments 
Late in May, while addressing the City Planning Con- 


ference in Kansas City, startling information reached me 
as to the inadequate conception of primary housing requis- 
ites in the planning of barracks in the earliest cantonments. 
Happily I was going to Washington on other Institute 
business the following day and took advantage of the 
proffered codperation of Frederick Law Olmsted and 
George B. Ford to arrange a conference with the 
General Munitions Board through the courtesy of Major 
Starrett. 

With characteristic incisiveness, Chairman Scott went 
to the heart of the matter and the following day appointed 
Mr. Olmsted a member of the Committee on Emergency 
Construction. His tactful work in securing the adoption 
by the Cantonment Division of the two-story barracks, 
which was developed by a group of architects versed in 
housing, whom he invited to collaborate with him on the 
problem, reflects great credit on him and gives to the Insti- 
tute cause for rejoicing in having been able, through him, 
to render a service which would in its important results 
alone justify the labors of your officers. The confidence 
in the Institute’s motives, established through these con- 
ferences, led the Committee on Emergency Construction 
to ask me to request a service from all the Chapters of the 
Institute of an emergency, as well as of a strictly confi- 
dential, character. I am proud to say that the prompt, 
thorough, and painstaking way in which the Chapters 
complied with this request has furnished a record of 
historic interest in Major Starrett’s opinion and has gone 
a long way toward strengthening the Institute’s official 
relationship with the Government. 


Hospitals 


Charles Butler, a member of the Institute who has 
qualified as an authority of the highest order on military 
hospitals, having served the French Government in de- 
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signing and building field and base hospitals in France, 
had early offered his services, as had E. F. Stevens, for 
similar service to our army for evacuation as well as over- 
seas hospital work. When all was progressing smoothly, 
a change was made in the personnel of the Medical 
Department which destroyed the then existing cordial 
relations, and, in spite of the earnest efforts of your 
officers, it has been impossible to secure desired codp- 
eration, except in the planning of the overseas hospi- 
tals, which, through the differentiation of overseas from 
domestic work, is under the jurisdiction of the Engineer 
Corps. These overseas hospitals are being planned under 
Mr. Butler’s direction. 


Camouflage 


In sharp contrast with this discouraging effort has been 
the organization of America’s first Camouflage Division 
under the leadership of our own Major Tracy. Acting 
under the general policy adopted, Mr. Kemper, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, wrote each Department periodically to stir 
up all slumbering activities, and it will interest you to 
know that in the same mail which brought me the stereo- 
typed reply, “Thanking you once more, I have to inform 
you that the U. S. Army will do no camouflaging as the 
French army will perform this service for us,” 1 had a 
letter from Major Tracy announcing his appointment as 
Chief of the Department of Camouflage and beginning, 
“Three rousing cheers—the Institute is on the map.” It 
was a cable from General Pershing that turned the trick. 
Major Tracy is in France and his division, after a long 
encampment in Washington, is on the eve of departure. 
Pages could be written concerning the remarkable char- 
acter and talent of its personnel of architects, painters, 
sculptors, craftsmen and movie experts. 


War Relief Work 


At the May meeting of the Board of Directors an 
invitation was considered from the Author’s League to 
confer on those prospective relief measures which are fac- 
ing us in our own profession. Through our tenacity in 
holding to the view that a greater field should be included 
than was indicated by their name, we have secured the 
adoption of the title “Professional Classes War Relief of 
America,” and the Institute is represented on the Execu- 
tive Committee by First Vice-President La Farge. The 
wonderfully sympathetic work of its English prototype 
gives promise of a successful agency for the relief work 
which may fall to us as a responsibility. 


Other Service in Construction Work 


The admirably persistent work of the Executive Secre- 
tary, in keeping our “Enrollment” constantly before 
departmental and bureau officials, suddenly began to 
bear fruit late in the summer, and in quick succession I 
was called upon to assist the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
by naming available experts to act as advisers, and Chapter 
officers were called upon to recommend men for commis- 
sions in the Signal Corps, to serve in France, and, under 
another call, to recommend men for technical service to 
the Medical Corps. It is a keen pleasure to record the 
fact that the prompt, intelligent, and whole-hearted work 
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of our Chapter officers in exceeding every expectation of 
the Bureau has established a confidence in and a reliance 
on the Institute which is by no means the least of the war 
services of which we have reason to be proud. 


Industrial Housing 


With rare foresight, the pressing industrial housing 
emergency, as a prerequisite to maximum output of 
munitions and war necessaries, was realized by the Editor 
of the Journal, and, through his efforts, the Institute 
has been able to render a conspicuous service. The articles 
which have appeared in the Journal already have aroused 
an astonishing interest. The material which appears in 
this number, and which is in the nature of a report by 
Frederick L. Ackerman, who went to England as the 
special correspondent of the Journal for the purpose of 
making a close-range study of English methods, consti- 
tutes the most important contribution to the literature of 
housing which has been made in America. The members 
of the Institute may well congratulate themselves upon 
the foresight of the Journal and upon Mr. Ackerman’s 
able and comprehensive study. The original program 
prepared by Mr.Whitaker has not yet been crystallized into 
a federal purpose on a scale such as Mr. Ackerman points 
out now obtains in England, but an untiring effort will be 
continued until the Nation fully understands the magni- 
tude and the importance of the problem of workmen’s 
houses, not only in war but in the peace to come. 


Analysis of the Building Situation 


While its object thoughtlessly might be considered 
selfish, the suggestion from H. Van Buren Magonigle that 
the present building situation receive the Institute’s 
authoritative analysis, is really in the nature of a National 
and war-service measure. One of the Government’s 
problems is that of securing adequate warehouse facilities, 
while every private housing enterprise increases the sum 
total of housing facilities. Much private capital is ready 
for these and other allied fields but is obsessed with the 
conviction that prices are beyond all reason. I have 
appointed a special committee to investigate the present 
and prospective needs of building; the availability of 
materials, labor, and transportation; the relation of present 
prices to those prevailing through several past years, and 
also to the prices which are likely to obtain during the 
next few ensuing years. The personnel of this Committee 


and that of the collaborating building interests promises 
a report that may have far-reaching effect. 


Special Committee on Emergency Construction 


Early in the summer the Committee on Emergency 
Construction of the Council of National Defense suggested 
a conference to determine the relation of the profession to 
the Government on the work which that Committee saw 
accumulating on the horizon in such volume as to fore- 
shadow the inability of established Government agencies 
to handle. While authority to employ professional assist- 
ance is vested in the war-making Departments, peace con- 
ditions have led the various Bureaus into the habit of 
expanding their technical forces to meet a sudden emer- 
gency rather than to seek thoroughly organ.zed outside 
machinery. And so in the press of the million other details, 
most of which have been handled surprisingly well, there 
was a fair presumption that bureaus and departments, 
without realizing the colossal character of the undertaking, 
might attempt to expand their machinery by taking unre- 
lated cogs from our machines, very possibly destroying our 
efficiency as an aid to the Government without creating a 
working machine of their own. Early in November Major 
Starrett’s Committee, acting under the authority of the 
War Industries Board, invited the following architects to 
confer with them on these baffling problems: Frank Miles 
Day, Charles A. Coolidge, Frederick W. Perkins, Burt L. 
Fenner, R. Clipston Sturgis, Owen Brainard, and the 
writer, as President of the Institute, ex-officio. Some of the 
members of this Committee remained in Washington for a 
week, and the most conscientious thought was given to 
the solution of the problems presented to us by the Com- 
mittee in Emergency Construction. It is my hope that 
our report, which met with the full approval of that Com- 
mittee, may soon be released for publication to the 
profession. 

In a very sketchy way I have endeavored to touch here 
and there the high points of the Institute’s war service, and 
I only want to add that many of the details are quite as 
exacting and quite as interesting. For such measure of 
success as has come to the officers of the Institute, full 
credit should be given to a magnificent spirit of unselfish- 
ness and patriotism on the part of our members, which 
makes me proud to sign myself, 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Lawrence Mauran, President 
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Letters from an American Architectural Student in France 


En Repos, May 29 

You know I said in my last letter (which maybe you 
never got; I have written five, this being the sixth) that I 
was going to stop writing weekly letters to you and try 
to do my duty and at least commence answering letters 
and writing others that I should. But things are different 
here, one does what one can, where one can, when one 
can. Here I am, dutifully writing you. Why? Because I 
have an inspiration to write to you. The others can wait. 
Dukes, Marquis, Generals and Gentry, my family and 
country before all. Why am I inspired? Because I have 
been thinking a great deal lately—more than I have ever 
thought before. This war makes one think, not necessa- 
rily of blood and thunder, but of one’s fellowmen, and, I 
am ashamed to say, of—oneself. Do not think that my 
thoughts are depressing—far from it. Being at the front 
in France is somewhat of a mental bath—one sees things 
in such a different light. Of course, it makes one serious, 
after a fashion, but then there are many humorous touches 
to it, some grim, some ludicrous. 

The division of the army to which we are attached has 
just figured in an exceedingly bloody fight (about which 
you have doubtless read), and although we get our share 
of it (we had, one might say, front-row seats—quite dan- 
gerous), I have done things and seen things which even in 
my wildest moments I had never anticipated. But that 
comes later, in my next letter, when I shall send you my 
first-hand account of the battle. How the victory of one 
day was turned into almost a defeat the next; how a shell 
missed me by 10 feet; how I saw a French airman bring 
down a German; how the long red streams of wounded 
poured in for two days and two nights; how I almost killed 
some Germans by running into a prison convoy during an 
ink-black night. Oh, many, many things, but they come 
later. 

Now we are “en repos,” a sort of vacation, well earned, 
really a breathing-spell during which the cars are over- 
hauled. We are encamped just outside a tiny little old 
town—pre - Gothic church—a wandering willow-lined 
“French” stream slips along the valley, which is traversed 
by white roads bordered by shade trees from one line of 
blue hills to the other. It is delectable. How I wish you 
were all here to see it with me. But then who knows—we 
will all be here some day. Truly this is a country worth 
living in now. This war, among other things, has served 
to sort of peel the superficiality off the face of the land, 
and we now are able to see clearly and truly understand 
the real France. Do try to come over, if you can, and 
pick out our home here. I am afraid the “American home” 
is losing out with me. But then, after five more months, 
I may change somewhat. But it would be fine if I could 
spend my “permission” with you—would it not? 

However, I am writing about the war. It puts every- 
thing in such a different perspective. Terrible as it is, there 
is much unfathomably great in it—something quite beyond 


*The letters of Edmund Randolph Purves, continued from the last 
num 


the meager human comprehension—something that we 
can sense but scarcely define. So that, while the material 
destruction and degradation surround us, yet we know 
that the life and highest ideals of civilization are being 
strengthened. After all, it is not human life which counts, 
except as a vehicle for carrying around and improving the 
progress of the world at large. It, the war, has proved to 
be the salvation of the Allies. Let us hope it will be ours. 
Yet, notwithstanding, we tend to look at the little things, 
the most impressive at first sight—the thunder of the 
guns, the shouting, and the tumult—and ignore that for 
which we are really fighting—our ideals. It narrows down 
to whether we shall live or die or whether our ideals shall 
live or die. But it has always been the same. It has been 
the dread of physical rather than mental pain which has 
shaped our careers. This war is changing that, for men 
are dying and suffering in hundreds of thousands that 
the highest hopes (not of conquest) of their race may sur- 
vive. It may take years, but I believe now that it is com- 
ing. 
"Det now, about myself and the part I am playing. Is it 
really the one for which I am fitted? Sometimes I wonder. 
The French Ambulance Sections are entirely composed of 
men rejected by the regular army; so are the British. 
At one place there was a Scotch Section camped near us. 
They were all rejected men; some had been wounded so 
that they could not again serve in the trenches. And here 
am I, sound, I hope, intelligent, and what shall I say when 
the future generation asks me about the war. I don’t 
know. My present job is dangerous; there is no doubt 
about that. (The French Section which is now taking our 
place has been forbidden to go as far toward the lines as 
we did, a matter of 2 miles—that is a significant fact.) 
But then we do not have to undergo the hardships and 
stand the terrific pounding of trench-life. I have been under 
fire, it is true, and it was not pleasant at all; but then it 
was not a circumstance compared to front-line-trench stuff. 

But don’t for one instant think that I want to take a 
turn in the trenches. Nobody at home has the slightest 
idea what it is like; neither have many people in Paris. 
One seldom hears of the smell, the stink, the filth, the ver- 
min of the trenches—the living in mud and slime, like an 
animal, the continuous noise, the sleepless nights and 
constant watch—the mud and the cold—the heat and no 
shelter. And the wounds—these modern shells tear the 
flesh and limbs off. There are no clean rifle hits. Some of 
the wounded look as if they had been caught in a gigantic 
machine—simply mangled. 

Trench-life is unadulterated, concentrated Hell. That 
is all. It is not for nothing that I have had my glimpse of 
it and have felt its sting. Yet, as we are new allies, even 
more than some in many ways, it seems that I should do 
my share. It is out here beyond the reach of martial 
hands—beyond the reach of momentary excitement and 
screaming eagle speeches—that one sees what modern war 
is. There are no grandstands, only mud and dirt, cold and 
heat, and no comforts. I have thought much about it. 
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LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT 


This is not a Napoleonic campaign of brilliant battles 
and glory for the victor. There is glory, though, really 
here, but not according to popular conception. Each 
one does his part, or should do it, and I feel I should do 
mine. 

Do not let this letter worry you. If it does, throw it in 
the fire. And next week I am going to write a regular 
“Frederick Palmer-Irvin Cobb” account of the fight, 
which may find a place in the family archives. If I could, 
I would write an epic poem about “my first battle!” 

My text has been something about “being weighed in 
the measure and found wanting” in my own estimation— 
not other people’s. 


s @.e » 


En Repos, At the Front, June 4 

The day before yesterday your letter of the 17th came, 
and today that of the 1oth, so you see that the mail in 
this country does not go according to Hoyle. . . 

I have kept you waiting too long for the account of the 
fighting I have seen. Now that we are “en repos,” I can 
look back and tell you, as clearly as I ever will be able to, 
the story of the attack on from my point of view. 
In order to better understand, I will outline as fully as I 
can the military situation. The Germans have for a long 
time been holding quite a good-sized hill, Mt. ‘ 
which was of great value to them, giving them wide obser- 
vation and command. The hill overlooks quite a wide 
valley which narrows toward the north. The French were 
in the valley at first, but, after five attacks, had obtained a 
good footing about half way up the hill and were in this 
position when we arrived. We were billeted in a town 
across the valley; this was our headquarters. 

From there we went out in twenty-four-hour relays. 
One run was to a little town in the woods in the valley in 
which there was a “Poste de Secours,” and the other was 
across the valley, right up to the French communication 
trenches. This was quite a hazardous run, as you will soon 
hear. 

As the Germans were in concrete dugouts 30 feet under 
ground, it required quite a deal of prying to get them out. 
I will show you on a good map when I get home. Try to 
buy a large-scale one of the French front, if possible. For 
almost twelve days we had been doing “‘ordinary work” on 
the two runs in twenty-four-hour shifts, always expecting 
and waiting for the big attack. Every day there were 
rumors—attack at 5, at dawn. It was exactly the atmos- 
phere, only on a big scale, of a championship football 
game, except that there was no time-limit—no quarter— 
no respite—and it was a game of life and death. The prep- 
arations are accordingly in some ways more exciting than 
the actual fighting. The artillery fire had been steadily 
increasing every day, and the roar of the big naval guns 
shook the whole town like a sort of continuous earthquake. 
(There is no glass left in the windows of the towns behind 
the lines, on account of the concussion.) 

The observation balloons (“saucisses”) were becoming 
more numerous and were being drawn more toward the 
lines. I stood on a little hill one evening and saw them 
from horizon to horizon, at intervals of about half a mile— 
uncouth, gigantic eyes from which nothing is hidden. 
Of course, the aéroplanes increased on both sides, both 
observation flyers and fighters, the fighters going along in 
flocks always attended by those little white puffs of smoke 








—shrapnel fire. I have never seen one brought down by 
an anti-aircraft gun, yet they are continually fired at. 
Finally we got the word—extra gas-masks were passed 
around—the hospitals were entirely cleared of wounded, 
and everything was gotten ready for that great scarlet 
stream which invariably bubbles forth in these times. 

I was sent as orderly to the long run. My preparations 
were simple—sweater, raincoat, chocolate, books, and 
camera completed my outfit. We left town early in the 
morning and crossed the valley to a road near the base of 
the hill. There we had a long wait, practically all day long. 
The Morrocan Division was to storm the hill at 4.30 p.M., 
and ours to attack toward the left at 4 the next morning. 
Our wounded were to be taken from a communication 
trench (“boyau”’) about 2 miles beyond the woods where 
the cars were picketed. This was a road. There were 
heavy batteries on both sides in the woods, intermingled 
with innumerable “ ’75’s.” It was all right going for about 
half way. After that the road ran in the open, and we had 
to run the gauntlet of the German guns. This would not 
have been bad but for the fact that that road was the only 
means of communications to the lines—and the Germans 
knew it, and we had positive proof that they knew it, 
owing to the exactness of their range. 

Toward 4 p.m. that day, the Artillery increased until 
it was one solid wall of sound. The hill was entirely ob- 
scured by smoke from the shells falling on it. I was up 
at the “‘boyau” the whole time, and we had to sit tight, 
as the Boches were replying with shrapnel and high 
explosives. 

At exactly 4.25 p.m., the Morrocans climbed out of 
their trenches and attacked the hill. Through glasses we 
could distinguish the men from the officers. They swept 
everything before them; the Boches retreated quickly and 
the hill was won—all in less than two hours. Then the 
wounded started to come back in streams, choking the 
narrow “boyau.” I could write chapters on every sentence 
in this letter, but you see it is really impossible—you must 
wait until I get home. 

Toward dusk, the artillery preparations for our Divi- 
sion’s attack commenced. It was deafening and kept upall 
night long. All the time, wounded, whom we had to carry 
down, were coming in from minor trench fighting. There 
was no sleep that night, and the road itself was a regular 
“Graphic Picture.” The star shells were so numerous 
that there was a constant light in the sky. It was drizzly 
and pitch dark, except for those dazzling glares. As we 
went down the road on one side, reinforcements, guns, food, 
and supplies were coming up on the other. To make things 
more interesting, the Boches were sending in plenty of 
shells, and we had many close shaves, but I have not room 
to write about them—I shall never, as long as I live, for- 
get that road. At times we would be in the pitch dark, 
and then the guns would blaze away, and we could see, 
silhouetted against the light, battery after battery moving 
up, and all “’75’s.” 

The drivers were standing in their stirrups and lashing 
the horses as they tore along, like fire-engines in pictures, 
yelling and swearing, the guns, rockets, and the scream of 
the shells and the whine of the shrapnel, all contributed to 
the night’s entertainment. It was a real thriller. 

On the trips, I had to get out and walk along the 
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road to find the shell-holes that had been made during our 
absence. That was really exciting and a most unpleasant 
sensation, for it was slow work and dangerous. Work 
never seems dangerous when things move quickly. Once, 
when we got back, the Boches were firing shrapnel over the 
“boyau,” and we did some quick diving for the dugout. 
We had to sit there until it was over. There is a bang, 
then a whine and then the bullets come raining down on 
the roof. An ordinary shell can be avoided by throwing 
oneself on the ground, but shrapnel bursts in the air and 
literally rains death over a wide area. They say there is 
nothing like it for breaking up the morale of the troops. 
I believe them! 

On another trip I noticed, or rather sensed, a commotion 
in front of the car and heard a strange mixture of French 
and German oaths. I soon realized that we had run into a 
batch of German prisoners. I was sorry that I could not 
see them—German prisoners are still objects of great 
interest tome. They are becoming a scarcity. The French 
soldiers, like the Canadians, merely smile and say “no 
more Kamerades.” Germans are lucky to be taken 
prisoners. 

Oh, there were many, many happenings on that bit of 
road that night—I’ll tell you all, all about them. Each 
one would have furnished excitement for a week at home. 

At 4 the next morning our Division attacked after a 
terrible “tirde-barrage,” or curtain-fire attack. About two 
hours later, we worked like slaves hauling wounded. The 
“boyau” was filled to overflowing. The wounds were bad. 
We got many first-hand accounts of the attack—it hadn’t 
gone well. The Germans, who had retreated the night 
before from the Morrocans, had doubled around and were 
waiting our Division with machine guns, and they checked 
the attack with these. One time, I had started off with a 
full load of wounded, when a man came running across the 
field waving his hand for me to stop. His face was very 
red—I thought from running. As he came near, I saw 
that his face was entirely covered with blood, just eyes 
peering out of a ghastly red mask. He had been struck by 
a machine-gun—bullet entered one cheek and came out of 
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the other. His head was tied up in a rag which was almost 
indistinguishable, even at a short distance. I took him 
with me on the front seat; he continued to bleed profusely. 
He told me a great deal about the fight. All the officers 
were killed or mortally wounded. The Boches simply shot 
them to pieces with their “mitrailleuses.” He was just 
one of many. I don’t know why he should stick so in my 
memory more than the others. I thought I had become 
callous, but one can’t, even in this war. 

Suddenly the stream of wounded dwindled off; it was 
almost uncanny and ominous. We waited all that day, 
but no more came. Later we found out why. The Ger- 
mans had been turning their machine guns on the “bran- 
cardiers” who went out in no-man’s land to gather in the 
wounded—absolutely prevented any rescue work. Civi- 
lized warfare! Yet the worthy pacifists are allowed to 
preach their doctrine unmolested. We waited several days, 
and they, the wounded, were never brought in. Finally, 
we were relieved—our division went “en repos” and we 
went with them. To the best of my knowledge, those 
wounded, if they are alive, are still out there in no-man’s 
land. 

Few seem to realize our debt to France and the Allies. 
Can we ever pay it? Often, I want to join the French Army 
and take my chance with the rest, to satisfy my conscience. 
Heaven knows, after one catches a glimpse of it, this war, 
this modern fighting, holds no attractions, save that one 
great idea of doing one’s bit, no matter how disagreeable 
it may be. It is this idea which is mainly reponsible for the 
salvation of civilization. . . . In fact, I never think 
ahead any more—today is the day. 

Now that we are having a most wonderful ‘‘vacation,” 
I have not a care in the world. It is a beautiful country, 
fine weather. We play soccer with the French soldiers of 
our Division, go to their regimental concerts, and live on 
the fat of the land, as our cook is the best in France—was 
a chef in Vienna before the war. I will write again and tell 
you all about the time I have been having. It won’t last 
long, for next week we go back to the real front and listen 
to guns and live less like humans. 


Proposed City-Planning Commission for Los Angeles 


Wuereas, This Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, appreciating the need of 
a more efficient constructive policy for the physical devel- 
opment of the city of Los Angeles, and recognizing the 
demand from many sources for such city planning, and 

Wuereas, Having taken up the study of the subject in 
conjunction with several of the civic organizations, and 
from such study coming to the conclusion that it would be 
for the best interests of the city and its citizens from points 
of governmental efficiency, financial economy, and esthetic 
reasons that a survey should be made showing the present 
physical conditions of the city and its needs, followed by 
the drafting of a comprehensive plan outlining the future 
development, and 

Wuereas, It is believed that this work will be best 
accomplished by the creation of a new department, gov- 


erned by a commission as a unit to the present official 
government, be it therefore 

Resolved, That this Chapter, in regular session assem- 
bled, November 13, 1917, petition the City Council of 
Los Angeles to take the necessary measures toward draft- 
ing an ordinance for the creation of a city-planning depart- 
ment, and when so done to submit a copy of the same for 
consideration to this organization, the City-Planning 
Association, the Municipal League, the City Club, and 
other civic organizations that may be interested, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That after this ordinance has been drafted a 
hearing be granted by the Council to the above named 
societies for the purpose of considering its provisions and 
making the same an official ordinance. 
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PAINTS AND PAINTING, GLASS AND GLAZING, AND 
CONCLUDING SECTION, 1917 


INDEX TO SUBJECTS TREATED IN THIS ISSUE 


(For index of materials previously treated, see the General Index, page 657.) 


12A Associations, Societies, and Allied Interests. 

12B Research, Tests, and Paint Materials. 

12C Treatments and Coatings for Metals and for Walls 
and Floors, Exclusive of Wood. 

12D Wood Preservatives, Shingle Treatments, and Fire 
Retardants. 

12E Painting, Varnishing, and Finishing in General. 

12F1 Glass and Glazing in General. 

12F2 Wire Glass, Roof Openings, Vault Lights. 


12F3 Leaded and Decorative Glass. 


12F4 
12F5 
12F6 


Store-Front Construction and Store Fittings. 
Glassware and Glass Products. 
Greenhouses, Horticulture, Landscaping. 


ConcLuDING SECTION 


12G = Schoolhouses, Grounds and Equipment. 

12H Farm Buildings, Accessories, and Rural Engineer 
ing. 

12J Workmen’s Homes, Workmen, Industry, Safety 
to Life. 

12K Acoustics and Sound Transmission Prevention 


12A Associations, Societies, and Allied Interests 


The publications and activities of the following bodies and of any 
of the governmental departments concerned with Paint, Varnish, Glass, 
and other products treated will be mentioned in connection with the 
—, subject heading or subdivision under which they would natur- 
ally fall. 

1. Paint Manuracturers’ AssociaTION OF THE U. S. 
Secretary: G. B. Heckel, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Mr. Heckel is Secretary of the Educational Bureau and H. A. 
Gardner is Director of the Scientific Section of same.] 
2. Tue Institute oF InpustriAL ReseARCH 
Secretary: P. H. Butler, Washington, D. C. 
3. Nationa VarnisH Manuracturers’ Association 
Secretary: G. B. Heckel, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4. Nationa Paint, O11 anv VaRNnisH AssociaTION 
Secretary: Henry W. Sawyer, 100 William Street, New York City. 
5. INTERNATIONAL AssociaATION OF Master House Painters AND 
Decorators oF THE U.S. anp CANADA 
Secretary: A. H. McGhan, Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


6. Paint Joppers Association 
Secretary: E. R. Drake, Chicago, IIl. 
7. BroTrHeruoop oF Ps »~"«s, Decorators AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
AMERICA. ..erican Federation of Labor, 12J10n.) 
Secretary: J. 4 , LaFayette, Ind. 
8. THe Nationar ( « Distriputors’ AssociaTION 
Secretary: T. James Fernley, sos Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
9. Tue Pirate Grass MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
Eastern Representative: G. Osgood Andrews, 393-95 Canal 
Street, New York City. 
Western Representative: M. G. Holding, Harris Trust Building, 
Chicago, fi 
10. THe Nationat Ornamentat Grass Manuracrurers’ Associa- 
TION OF THE U. S. AND CANADA 
J. E. Flanagan (Editor), 152 West Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 
There is also record of: 
11. Raitway Baripce anp Buitpinc Painters’ Association 


12B Research, Tests and Paint Materials 


Reference was made under 1F8 to investigational work, with respect 
articularly to the preservation of iron and steel, which has for years 
icon conducted by the American Society for Testing Materials and the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the U. S., separately and in codpera- 
tion. The U.S. Bureau of Standards has also made investigations and is 
conducting tests. The progress reports and publications pertaining to 
these activities constitute a most interesting story, even to laymen. 
In connection with this section see Waterproofing and Dampproofing 
1D, also Bituminous Materials 11C2. 


1 U. S. Bureau of Standards 


The following excerpts are given from the current Report of the 
Bureau, 1916. 

(a) There are a number of apparently very important and little under- 
stood physical and ecalchasied quitane relating to 
paints which demand investigation by an experienced and able 
chemist. Among these phenomena may be mentioned apparent 
great differences in the effects of different liquids on the surface 
of finely divided solids, such as pigments, changes in viscosity 
or plasticity of paints in keeping, or on addition of substances 
which are, so far as known, chemically inert. 

(6) The paint-exposure tests, begun over a year ago, are in progress, 
but several years may elapse before conclusions can be drawn. 
A record will be kept by means of photographs and inspection 
of the test panels, which, in three kinds 7 oak have been 
painted with a number of well-known brands of white paints for 
outside exposure. 

(c) A method for the determination of oil and resin in varnish . . . 
and for the detection of resin in driers . . . has been worked 
out at the Bureau, which is believed to be more reliable than 
any Ys eed published method. (See Technologic Paper 
No. 66.) 


Serial No. 12 


(d) An investigation of the constants of linseed oil mixed in paste 
form with white lead and zinc indicates that no material 
changes take place when the pastes are kept in closed cans. 
The results of this investigation are embodied in Technologic 
Paper No. 71. 

(e) In Technologic Paper No. 76 it is shown that for the determina- 
tion of volatile thinner in oil varnish, any one of a number of 
proposed methods yields results that are sufficiently accurate 
for ordinary purposes. 

(f) The electrical division of the Bureau is testing an insulating 
varnish, prepared in the chemistry division, after considerable 
work extended over a period of several months. The varnish 
is made from tung oil, calcium resinate, cellulose acetate, 
acetone, and pyridene or other organic base. 

(g) A large amount of matter has been prepared for use in a projected 
circular of information on paint materials. 

(4) Achapter on paint, paint oils, and varnishes has been prepared 
or the projected circular on household materials. 

[Nore.—We are advised, Nov. 19, 1917, by Director Stratton 
that it will probably be some time before (g) and (4) are avail- 
able for distribution.] 


2 American Society for Testing Materials 


(a) Committee D1 on Preservative Coatings for Structural 
Materials, P. H. Walker, Chairman, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., is one of the dominating factors in this 
country with respect to all matters concerning paint and other 
coatings. It consists of ninety-one members drawn from 
authorities in the producing and non-producing fields, and 
includes representatives from the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, U. S. Navy, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Maintenance 
of Way Divisions of Railroads, Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion of the U. S., National Varnish Association, chemists, manu- 
facturers and others. 

An excellent idea of its work may be obtained from the 
“Statement of Plan and Policy of Committee D1,”’ pp. 
685-689 in A.S.T.M. Book of Standards, 1916. 

The range of the subjects covered are indicated by the char- 
acter of its subcommittees, named as follows: Advisory, 
Testing of Paint Vehicles, Linseed Oil, Definitions of Terms 
Used in Paint Specifications, Accelerated Tests and the 
Influence of Pigments on Corrosion, Methods and Analysis 
of Paint Materials, Varnish, Paint Thinners Other Than 
Turpentine, Turpentine, Shellac, Preparation of Iron and 
Steel Surfaces for Painting, Specifications for Pigments Dry 
and in Oil When Marketed in the Form, Terms used in Report- 
ing the Condition of Painted Surfaces, Testing of Pigments for 
Fineness by the Use of Screens, Physical Properties of Paint 
Materials. 

(6) There were formerly subcommittees on Inspection of Havre de 
Grace Bridge, on Inspection of Steel Plates at Atlantic 
City, and on Inspection of White Paint Test Fence at Wash- 
ington, D.C., but these were discontinued in 1916, their duties 
having been performed. 

The reports of these Committees printed in A.S.T.M. Pro- 
ceedings previous to that date form interesting documentary 
records of these tests and of examinations also made by the 
leading railroads of the country and others interested. 

(c) The most extensive series of panel paint tests ever conducted 
were those located at the Experimental Farm of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at Arlington, Va. At this place over 
one hundred white paints of different compositions, used upon 
lumber surfaces, were exposed in 1912. The tests, to be typical, 
were located in the center of farming lands, within close prox- 
imity to a river and a railroad. Inspections of the tests were 
annually made and reported to the Society. 

(d) The exhaustive reports of Committee D1 are always a feature of 
the conventions of the A.S.T.M. and of the published Proceed- 
ings (1A4), in addition to which these reports have been issued 
as a separate bound volume as mentioned under 1F8. 


3 Standards Adopted 


See, also, the A.S.T.M. Standards under 11C2a. 

(a) Standard Definitions of Terms Relating to Paint Specifica- 
tions (A.S.T.M. Serial Designation D 16-15). All architects 
and other specifiers and users of paints and allied products 
should certainly familiarize themselves with the terms here 
given as relating to various materials, processes, and methods of 
application and endeavor through usage and constructive 
criticism, or suggestions for amplification and additions, to still 
further crystallize understanding of these subjects. (See, also, 


d) next. 

(6) The Paint Manufacturers’ Association at its meeting, November 
1916, adopted Definitions and Nomenclature to replace 
manufacturers’ titles or trade-names in common use, consonant 
with (a), and issues Circular No. 42, 4 pp., giving same. 

(c) Standard Specifications for Purity of Raw Linseed Oil from 
North American Seed. A.S.T.M. serial designation D1-15. 

(d) Standard Specifications for Purity of Boiled Linseed Oil from 
North American Seed. A.S.T.M. serial designation D11-15. 

(e) Standard Specifications fot Purity of Raw Tung Oil. A.S.T.M. 
serial designation D 12-16. 

(f) — Specifications for Turpentine. A.S.T.M. serial designa- 
tion D 13-15 

(g) Standard Fests for Paint Thinners other than Turpentine. 

A.S.T.M. serial designation D 28-17. 
(A) Ps Tests for Shellac. A.S.T.M. serial designation D 29-17. 
(j) Standard Methods for Routine Analysis of White Pigments. 
. serial designation D 34-17 
(k) Standard Methods for Sampling and Analysis of Creosote Oil. 
. serial designation D 38-17 

(~) in Tests for Analysis of Ceaeeene Oil. A.S.T.M. serial 
designation D 38-17 T. To be added, when adopted, to the 
Standard Methods bor Sampling and Analysis of Creosote Oil 
(A.S.T.M. serial designation D 38-17). 


4 Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the U. 8. 


This Association maintains an Educational Bureau, instituted in 
1904, which was in 1906 subdivided into three sections: A Scientific 
Section to have charge of research work and demonstration; a Profes- 
sional Section to have charge of lecture work; and a Publicity Section 
to have charge of newspaper, circular, and similar work. 

(a) In “‘The Educational Bureau—A Résumé of Its Activities from 
Its Establishment to the Present Time (1915),” will be found 
historical data concerning various tests conducted by the 
Association or in coéperation with the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, the American Society for Testing Materials, the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, colleges, 
technical institutions, and others, at Fargo, N.D., Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., Atlantic City, N J., Nashville, Tenn., Washington, 
D.C., Manhattan, Kan., St. Louis, Mo., and elsewhere. 

The results of ail these tests at different ‘stages are published 
in one form or another by the Association and may be found on 
the list of publications, with prices, obtainable from its Secre- 
tary. Many of them are also referred to in the Proceedings of 
the A.S.T.M. and other publications, particularly in (4) and (c). 

(4) ‘*Paint Researches and Their Practical Application,’’ H. A 
Gardner, Director Scientific Section P.M.A., and Assistant 
Director of the Institute of Industrial Research. Dedicated, 
1917, to past and present members, Educational Bureau, P.M.A 
Describes the tests elsewhere referred to and draws deductions 
to date from the results; contains chapters on prepared paint 
and pigment industries, physical characteristics, etc., and 
others that will be found referred to under the subdivisions in 
this issue. 

(c) ‘*Paint Technology and Tests,’’ H. A. Gardner. Presents results 
of exposure tests and research work for the Scientific Section of 
the P.M.A. 256 pp., illus. 


5 The Institute of Industrial Research 


The Division of Paint Technology is under the direction of H. A. 
Gardner, who has long been in charge of the experimental work 
carried on by the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, which is being 
continued in the paint laboratories of the P.M.A. at the Institute. 

The extensive exposure tests in different sections of this country, 
which were designed to determine the comparative merits of 
protective coatings and paint products for various structural 
materials, are being continued and inspected from time to time 
in order that reports and bulletins may be issued and information 
distributed, in conjunction with important laboratory researches 
to determine the physical and chemical properties of oils and oil 
mixtures. 

Advice to engineers, architects, or painters regarding the better 
types of protective coatings for the exterior or interior of 
buildings is given out from time to time without charge in bulle- 
tin form. Bulletin No. 3 describes the scope and organization 
of the Institute and contains a list of publications issued by it 
or under its auspices. 

6. In ‘The Specifying of Paints and Varnishes,” in The Ameri- 
can Architect, Oct. 3, 1917, G. B. Heckel writes; ““Beyond the 
painter as a basis for intelligent specification stands experience. 

. . It would seem imperative, therefore that the practising 
architect should have always in progress a series of field tests 
systematically examined and reported on at regular intervals. 

. Better still would it be if the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, for example, through a standing committee should conduct 
such tests continuously for the benefit of the entire craft, issuing 
from time to time lists of approved brands or materials. One can 
easily conceive how such a committee or organization might event- 
ually speak with authority on the entire range of products and 
materials. There is such an organization now in operation in New 
York (Building Data League) and, if wisely conducted and 
developed, it should accomplish much.” 

. See references under ‘‘Manufacture of Oils and Pigments” (1F8c). 

. See “‘Paints and Pigments,’’ A. H. Sabin, Fournal, Association 
of Engineering Societies. 1911. 

9. “The Analysis of Paints and Painting Materials,’’ H. A. 

Gardner and J. A. Schaeffer. 

10. “‘White Paints and Painting Materials,’’ W. G. Scott. A 
treatise on source and manufacture, composition and properties, 
use and formulas. 493 pp. 

11. See ‘Painters’ Colors, Oils and Varnishes,’’ George H. Hurst. 

12. “American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” M. Merriman, 1916, 
section on ‘*Paints and Oils,’ 374- 

13. ‘‘Paint and Painting,’’ P. W. whan Journal, Society of Con- 
structors of Federal Buildings, February, 1917. 

14. See “Students’ Handbook of Paints, Colors, Oils and Var- 
nishes,”’ J. Furnell. 94 pp. illus. 

15. “Simple Method for Testing Painters’ Materials,” A. C. Wright. 
160 pp., illus. 

16. “Pigments, Paints and Painting,’’ George Terry. 392 pp., illus. 

17. ““The Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish,”’ 
A. H. Sabin. 372 pp., illus. 

28. * Saar and Technology of Paints,’’ Maximilian Toch. 373 
pp., illus 

19. “Drying Oils, Boiled Oil, and Solid and Liquid Driers,’’ L. E. 
Andes. 356 pp., illus. 

20. ““The Manufacture of Paint,’’ J. C. Smith. 285 pp., illus. 

21. ““The Manufacture and Comparative Merits of White Lead and 
Zinc White Paints,” G. Petit. 103 pp. 

22. “Manufacture of Varnishes and Kindred Industries,” J. G 
McIntosh. Illus. Three volumes. 

23. **Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Products Used in the Manu- 
facture of Paints, Colors, Varnishes and Allied Preparations,” 
G. H. Hurst. 392 pp. 
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24. ‘‘Paint and Varnish Facts and Formulas,” J. N. Hoff. 


25. 


26. 
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179 pp- 
Illus. 


33° PP- 


“Chemistry of Paints and Paint Vehicles,’’ C. H. Hall. 
“Linseed Oil and Other Seed Oils,”” Wm. D. Ennis. 


27- 


For references in Industrial Section applicable to this division, see: 

(a) ee Service, Laboratory Service, Robert W. Hunt 
& Company, p. XIX. 

(6) Matheson White Lead, Matheson Lead Company, p. XIX. 


12C Treatments and Coatings for Metal and for Walls and Floors, 


Exclusive of Wood 


See Preservation of Iron and Steel (1F8); Protective Coatings 
(1F84); Corrosion and Treatment of Metals (11B2); and, Protective 
Coatings (11B3). Also, as of interest, see Floor Treatments and Cover- 


ings (11D4) and reference to 


mmittee on Treatment of Concrete 


Surfaces (11D6r). See, also, 12E6 and 8. 
1. In “Paint Researches and Their Practical Application” (12B44) 


I nn + & 


. See “Building Code” 


. ‘Red Lead Paints for Metal Surfaces,” G. W 


. “Paints to Prevent Electrolysis in Concrete Structures, 


see Chapters: VI—Paint Protection for Portland Cement 
Surfaces; VII—Paints to Prevent Electrolysis in Concrete 
Structures; VII1I—Paints for Metal (this includes recommenda- 
tions for painting galvanized iron, and painting tinned sur- 
faces); IX—Marine Paints (includes preservation of tanks); 
XVI—The Light Reflecting Values of White and Colored 
Paints (this includes a page of colored samples giving the 
coefficients of reflection Fendee wall colors compared with a 
block of white magnesium carbonate). 


. Lefax Data Sheet, 6-224, ‘‘Paints for Metal Surfaces,’ con- 


tains information from Chapter VIII of “‘Paint Researches and 
Their Practical Application” (12B4é). 

recommended by the N.B.F.U., 1 915, for 
“Protection of Structural Metal against Corrosion,” p. 96. 


. See requirements for Shop Painting of steel work, Manual 


American Railway Engineering a 1915 edition, Pp. 503. 
. Thompson, Metal 
Worker, Jan. 19, 191 


7. 
. The Painting of Iron and Steel,” J. Scott, Railway Engineer- 


ing, June, 1916. Illus. 

y oA. 
Gardner, Fournal, Franklin Institute, March, 1915. 24 pp., 
illus. Diagrams and figures, showing specimens of reinforcing 
metals under tests and tables of results under differing composi- 
tions of paints. 


. See “‘Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket Book,” Wm. Kent, 1916, for 


information on Roof Paints, p. 192; Chrome Paints, p. 469. 


. See “American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” M. Merriman, 1916, 


for painting of structural steel, paints commonly used for 
painting steel in buildings, and paint for steel bridges. 

. See “Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” J. C. Trautwine, 1913, 

egarding paint coatings for iron, zine, bridges, and concrete. 

. See a .C.S. Building Trades’ Handbook,” for information on fire- 
proofing and painting of metal columns, p. 120; and for paint- 
ing of tin roofs, p. 312. 

. Among the iedienes Rules in the “Hand Book of Fire Pro- 
tection,” E. U. Crosby and H. A. Fiske, is one on Painting and 
Bronzing (p. 340), which says: ““Where pipes are painted or 
bronzed for appearance, the moving parts of sprinkler heads 
should not be so coated.” 

. Paint for Steam and Hot Water Radiators, Circular No. 7, 
P.M.A., 1913, gives a résumé and tables showing results of 
investigations conducted by Prof. J. P. Allen at University of 
Michigan (see, also, 10K 24) in which it is stated that “‘aluminum, 
copper and metal pigments in bronzes reduce the heat trans- 
mission.” Results of these ‘“Transmission Values” given 
also in a table on p. 1247, Kidder’s Pocket Book 1916. These 
tests also described in ‘‘Painting School Buildings,” Ss. B. Heckel 
in School Board Fournal, November, 1917, in which is also 
described treatment of other special surfaces. 


14. 


5%. 


20. 


° 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


. In 


“Technical Paints,’’ A. H. Rhett, Yournal of Society of Construc- 
tors of Federal Buildings, February, 1917. 

For labor applying waterproof paints, see ““The Building Esti- 
mator’s dee Book,” Frank R. Walker, Chapter IV on 

*“*Water- and Damp-Proofing.”’ 

1909, in Philadelphia, the Educational Bureau, P.M.A., 

instituted a series of tests on cement coatings. See Bulletin 

No. 20 on Cement Paints. 


. In 1912, the Bureau Laboratories having been transferred to the 


Institute of Industrial Research at Washington, a concrete 
test fence was erected there for the testing of cement coatings. 
The general results of the tests at the end of a two-year period, 
with an outline of the composition of the paints tested, are given 
in ‘Paint Researches and Their Practical Application” (12B4é). 
In 1910 a series of similar tests was instituted on the concrete 
walls and floors of the Institute building itself. The results are 
given in Circular No. 24, Educational Bureau, P.M.A., and in a 
paper entitled: ‘“‘Paint Protection for Portland Cement Sur- 
faces,” presented by H. A. Gardner to the A.S.T.M. in 1914. 


. The results of these tests are quite in line with the results obtained 


by Ware and Schott. (See ‘Paint Films as Protective Coatings 
for Concrete,”’ Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try, Vol. VI, No. 3, March, 1914) in a series of paint-exposure 
tests made upon exterior concrete surfaces. 

The Building Data League (2A5) has issued the following: 

(a) “‘Standard Specifications for Concrete Hardeners;”’ No. 598, 


“Liquid Penetrating Coatings;”’ No. 902, “‘Incorporated 
Additions.” 

(4) “Standard Specifications for Damp-proofing Exterior Walls 
above Grade,” No. 395-1. 


(c) News Letter, July, 1917. 4-page digest of paper by Bassett 
Jones on ‘“The Characteristics of Interior Building Fin- 
ishes as Affecting Illumination—to show the real econ- 
omy in applying finish to walls and ceilings that will make 
them permanently efficient as reflecting surfaces and 
how such finishes may be produced.” 

See article on ‘““The Economic Value of Mill Whites" in Textile 

World Fournal, June 2, 1917. 
” Fournal of Society of Constructors of Federal Buildings, see, 
a Painting of Green Plaster,’’ J. E. Langley; discussion 
y E. G. Schurig. July, 1915. 
2. “My First — with Distemper,’’ C. M. Pritchett. 
ay, Ig! 
“Paint a Painting” (12B13) contains information on “‘Paint- 
ings of Interior Surfaces of Ceilings and Walls.” 

For ‘Government Whitewash” Formulas, see 2Bod. 

For references in Industrial Section applicable to this division, see: 

(a) “‘The Theories of Rust’”’ and ‘“‘a Rust-proofing Process, 
Patton’s Ironhide,” p. xv. 

(4) R. I. W. Protective Products, Toch Brothers, p. xvi. 

(c) Rust-Resisting Paint, The Solvay Process Co., Semet- 
Solvay Co., p. xix. 

(d) Inspection Service, Laboratory Services, Robert W. Hunt 

mpany, Pp. xxix. 

(e) ‘‘To remedy dusting and wearing concrete floors,”’ liquid 

chemical Lapidolith, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Third cover, 


12D Wood Preservatives, Shingle Treatments, and Fire Retardants 


e ‘Treatments of Woods: Preservatives and Fire-Retardants” 


“GED: and, ‘ ‘Piling, Piers, and Bulkheads”’ (5F). 


2. 


Serial No. 12 


See, also, ‘ ‘Treated Wood Flooring and Paving” (5Ez2). 

. “Specifications for the Purchase and Preservation of Treatable 
Timbers,”’ from Report to American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion; Railway Age Gazette, Jan. 26, 1917. 

See Fournal of the Association of Engineering Societies for the fol- 
lowing papers: 

(a) “Paints for Preservation of Wood and Metal Structures,” 

Onward Bates, 1898, p. 1168. 
0 ‘Preservation of Timber,’’ Samuel M. Rowe, 1899, p. 283. 
(c) **Preservative Treatment of Timber,’’ O. Chanute, 1900. 
(d) “The Preservation of Railroad Cross Ties” (abstract), 1900. 
(ce) “Preservation of Timber from Decay’’ (bibliography), 1900. 
(/) “Factors Which Cause the Decay of Wood,’’ Hermann von 
Schrenk, 1901, p. 8 

(g) “Timber Treating Plants,” ’ W. W. Curtis, 1903, p. 541. 

(A) “Preservation of Wood from Fire and Decay,” Joseph i. 
Ferrell, 1904, p. 38. 
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(i) **Wood Preservation from an Engineering Standpoint,” C. T. 
Barnum, 1910, p. 346. 

In “Paint Researches and Their Practical = (12B44), see 

Chapters: XII—Impregnated Panel Tests; XIII—Fire 


Retardant Paints for Shingles and Other Wooden Structures. 


4. “Test Compounds for Making Wood Fire-Retardant,”’ Engineer- 


5- 


ing Record, June 17, 1916. 

In codperation with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and others, a series of tests was instituted by the Educa- 
cational Bureau, P.M.A., in 1912, on Fire-Retardant Shingle 
Paints, and a preliminary report was made thereon in Bulletin 
No. 42. Later te Scientific Section, at the suggestion of the U. S. 
yet Products Laboratories, prepared three series of tests in 

licate, which were exposed in Washington, St. Louis, and 

pr oes City. These Ry mer: both impregnated and unim- 
regnated woods, panels for which were prepared ‘by the Forest 
chen Laboratories. The test is described in Bulletin No. 44. 
The final report is now in course of preparation by Dr. von 


Schrenk. 
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The results of these tests have led to the manufacture of 
fire-retardant shingle paints in accordance with a formula 
licensed by the P.M.A. of the U. S., the same being known as 
“Pamak.’? The Educational Bureau of the P.M.A. has just 
issued a leaflet containing information on this subject and a list 
of manufacturers licensed to manufacture fire-retardant shingle 

aints under the official trade-marks of the Association. 

6. “Woods treated either with antiseptic materials, for purpose of 
preservation, or with chemical salts, to render them fire-resist- 
ant, are coming into general use. In conjunction with the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, the lumber asso- 
ciations, etc., the Scientific Section of the P.M.A. is investigat- 
ing the proper method of painting wood so treated. The work 
is Nseecribed in Bulletin No. 44 and in the Section Reports.” 


7. 


8. 


s) 


See “Fire Prevention and Fire Protection,” J. K. Freitag, 1912, 

“Fireproof Wood,” p. 260; Fire-retarding Paints, p. 938. 

See, “Hand Book of Fire Protection,” E. U. Crosby and H. A. 
Fiske, Fire-Retardant Paints, pp. 81-82. 


. “Notes on Preservation of Wood—Some Microscopic Features,” 


James Scott, Railway Engineer, January, 1917, illus. 


. “The Preservation of Structural Timber,” H. F. Weiss. 361 pp., 


illus. 


, one Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” M. Merriman, 1916, 


painting of drydocks, p. 1476. 


. For references in Industrial Section applicable to this division, see: 


(a) Cabot’s Old Virginia White for shingles, siding and similar 
woodwork, Samuel Cabot, Inc., p. xix. 

(6) ‘‘Dixie White” “‘Creo- Dipt” Stained Shingles, Creo-Dipt 
Company, Inc., p. xxxvil. 


12E Painting, Varnishing and Finishing in General 


hg also, references to Coatings, Mill-whites, etc., under 12C. 

. In “Paint Researches and Their Practical Application” (12B44), 
see various Chapters, including: XI—Observations on Painted 
Lumber; XVII—Formation and Inhibition of Mildew in 
Paints; XVII]—Fungi on Painted Surfaces; XXII—Paint 
Driers and Their Application; XXIV—The Application of 
Paints and Finishes to Wood. In the latter Chapter it is stated: 

(a) “The majority of the high-grade paints to be purchased from 
reliable dealers will closely approximate the prepared paint 
called for by the specifications of the U. S. Army, which 
are as follows: 

(4) “The paint must be furnished in prepared form, ready for ap- 
plication. White paint must contain not less than 65 per 
cent nor more than 70 per cent of pigments, the balance to 
be liquids. The liquids shall consist of pure raw linseed oil, 
containing a total of not over 10 per cent of turpentine 
and turpentine drier. The pigment rtion of the paint 
shall consist of white lead (basic aalomans or basic sul- 
phate) and zinc oxide. There shall not be less than 25 per 
cent nor more than 50 per cent by weight of zinc oxide. 
Paints of this composition containing, in addition, not over 
15 per cent by weight of such white pigments as barytes, 
china clay, whiting, asbestine, and silica will be accepted 
under these specifications.’ ”’ 

2. The P.M.A. of the U. S. (12A1) issues circulars, bulletins of the 
Scientific Section, tabloids, pamphlets and booklets. Many of 
these are of special interest to architects and constructionists. 
It is suggested that a list of these publications, with prices, be 
obtained from the Secretary and consulted for those applicable 
to any particular purpose desired. 

3. At its Convention, on Nov. 16 and 17, 1917, the P. M. A. of the 
U. S. took the following action: 

To reduce the number of paints and shades offered on 
color lists to a maximum of 42, exclusive of black and white. 
(Some of the leading manufacturers have already reduced to 36.) 

To eliminate the half-gallon can for all paint products on 
and after July 1, 1918. (The varnish manufacturers are expected 
also to fall in line with this action.) 

To eliminate the pint can at the same time for liquid house 
paints. 

4- The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association issues a Year 
Book and Bulletin to members and maintains a Bureau for the 
registration of trade names and trade titles, having over 
5,000 listed. 

5. The “International Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the U. S. and Canada” (12A5) is devoting particu- 
lar attention to the trade education of the youth pad 4 a spe- 
cial committee and has a Paint Legislative Committee of which 
John Dewar, of Pittsburgh, is Chairman, which is actively 
agitating for a Federal law requiring the plain paint label with 
a correct analysis attached to all packages. 

(a) Nore.—This activity is along the lines of the action of the 
American Institute of Architects at its 1916 Convention in 
Minneapolis in adopting Mr. Tomlinson’s motion that “the 
Committee on Materials and Methods, or another, be instruc- 
ted to work for Federal legisiation analagous to that govern- 
ing weights and measures or to thai governing pure foods 
which shall provide penalties for furnishing other than the 
kinds and qualities of materials, or the weights and 
measures required under specifications and contracts.’’— 
“Proceedings” Fiftieth Annual Convention A.I.A., p. 28. 

(The P.M.A. is opposed to the formula on practical grounds but 
advocates the passage of laws forbidding any form of misbrand- 
ing and requiring statement of net weights or measure simi- 
lar to those now in operation in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and some 
other states.) 

(6) At the next Convention of this Association (12As5) at Peoria, 

Feb. 5-8, 1918, Prof. E. F. Ladd, President of the Agricul- 
tural College of North Dakota, ‘under whose auspices the 
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first paint-test fence in this country was erected, will deliver 
an address on ‘‘Paint and Paint Materials.”’ 

The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America (12A7) issues monthly The Painter and Decorator, its 
official publication, containing items of interest in connection 
with the craft. 


. “‘A Paint Catechism for Paint Men,” G. B. Heckel, Secretary 


P.M.A. 48-page booklet. Third Edition, Revised and extended 
February, 1917. 25 cents. This handy collection of terse, practical 
definitions of paint materials and answers to questions met in 
everyday practice will be found helpful to all specifiers and users 
of paint. It describes Lithophone, Soya Bean Oil, and 
other products of recent usage and gives recommendations of 
the kind and character of applications to be made to wood, 
metal, and other materials under varying conditions. 


. “A Varnish Catechism for Varnish Men,” also by Mr. Heckel, 


is similar in the informative character of its contents to the next 
preceding reference. 45 pp. 1912. 25 cents. 


. “Painting with Prepared Paint—A Guide for Consumers” is 


the title of a 32-page booklet reprinted from Drugs, Oils and 
Paints, which may be obtained from the Editor, Bourse Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. Defines classes of lumber and recommends 
treatments for each and for new and old work, and for 
metals (including galvanized iron), bricks, plaster, and other 
materials. 


. The proper treatment of the woods in which they are interested has 


naturally appealed to the various lumber interests to the extent 
that they have issued instructive literature on the subject, much 
of it in collaboration with painting and varnishing interests, and 
in some cases under the guidance of individual authorities. Some 
of the following references merit partial repetition from ‘*Exterior 
pos Interior Wood Finish, Veneering and Finishing’”’ under 


(ay i “Lumber and Its Uses” (5B1/) see Section on “‘Paints and 
Wood Finishes,” describing Preparatory Treatments and 
giving Specifications of Master Painters for Exteriors, 
Interiors, Hardwoods, and Softwoods. 

Southern Pine Association issues: 


(4) “Directions for Finishing Southern Yellow Pine,” 19 pp., 
containing colored facsimiles of finished woods and other 
illustrations, including interiors, with notes on painting, 
staining, and varnishing of this wood. 

(c) “Service and Economy in Building” (sG2m). Similar in con- 


tents to (4) without colored plates. 

(d) ‘The Interior of Your Home,” 24 pp., 814 x 10, 1917, contain- 
ing color plates of Popular Finishes in Southern Pine Inte- 
rior Trim, many illustrations and descriptions with Direc- 
tions for Finishing Southern Pine Interiors as to Paint- 
ing, Enameling, Staining and Natural Finish and as to 
Floors. Also Painting Exteriors. 

Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues: 

(e) “Technical Information about Red Gum’’ (no date), 16 pp., 
with notes on the care of hardwood doors and trim. 

(f) “Red Gum Facts,” 13 pp. Formulas for various finishes. 

California Redwood Association i issues: 

(g) “California Redwood,” 7° PP.» giving “Directions for Rear 
Finishes on Redwood.” Eight large colored panels show in 
facsimile 7 effects of grain also. 

“In the Home of Redwood” (ans), | formulas are given for 
interior finishes. 

Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau issues: 

(j) “Arkansas Soft Pine: Interior Trim,”’’ 18 pp., colored and 

other illustrations. 

(k) “Arkansas Soft Pine: How to Finish and Paint It,” 1917. 

() “Not a House but a Home.” Hints for the Layman; Cottage 
and Residence Designs, with introduction by Aymar Embury 
II, architect. 36 pp. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association issues: 
(m) “Suggestions for the Finishing of Western Woods.” 
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" For “Specifications on Painters’ Work,’ 


. “Mechanical Engineers’ 


. In “Handbook for Architects and Builders,” 


STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


North Carolina Pine Association issues: 

(n) “Architects’ and Contractors’ Reference Book on North Caro- 

lina Pine,” 7 pp., illus. Contains colored illustrations. 

(0) “‘North Carolina Pine for Architects and Contractors,” 15 pp., 
colored illustrations of stained boards, and adaptability to 
staining and enameling. 

“Your Home Beautiful,” "6 pp., colored illustrations of stained 
boards and colored interior views. 

— the New Home,” 24 pp. Contains colored illustra- 
tions of stained boards; exterior illustrations and floor plans 
of ten modern homes, together with information on the char- 
acteristics of this wood. 

(r) “Architects’ Reference Book,” 16 pp., color plates. 

(s) “Home Builders’ Book, 24 pp., color plates. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association issues: 
(¢) “Cypress Pocket Library.” Consists of 41 booklets gosering 
all uses for Cypress (sG1g1). See index to same in Vol. 1 


~ 


~ 
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. The next ae some of them issued by the manu- 


facturers of the flooring themselves, and one by a varnish asso- 
ciation, refer to the finishing of wood floors, the remaining 
contents having been referred to under 5H. (Treated wood floor- 
ing and paving referred to under 5E2.) 

(a) “The Building Estimator’s Reference Book,” F. R. Walker, 
1917, contains a complete section on wood flooring, pp. 
1318-1381, which gives data on scraping, sanding, and com- 
= finishing, with several pages of illustrations of par- 

uetry floors and wood carpets. 

(4) In and Its Uses” (sB1/), see Hardwood Flooring— 
Kinds, Grades, Uses and Methods of Finishing. 

(c) In “Directions for Finishing Southern Yellow Pine” (5H2), 
see section on Finishing Southern Yellow Pine Floors. 

Publication of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 

(d) “How to Lay and Finish Maple Floors.”’ 1915. Includes 
Scraping and Sanding, Directions for Finishing Floors (oil 
treatment, wax finish, and varnished floors), Repairing 
Waxed Floors, Staining Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 

(e) Publication of The Oak Manufa acturers’ Association of the U.S 
and the Oak Flooring Service Bureau: “Oak Flooring.” 
Seventh Edition, 1915. Contains Directions for Scraping, 
Finishing (oil, wax and varnish), Care of Oak Floors, and 
Economical Uses. 

(f) The National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association (12A3) 
issues (1911) ‘*Modern Floors’’ which treats of Preparation 
of Surface, Paste Wood Fillers, Staining, Varnishing, Proper 
Conditions, Refinishing Old Floors and Proper Treatment 
and Care of Floors. 16 pp. 

(g) “Care and Operation of Federal Buildings,” by J. Morton, 
Journal of Society of Constructors of Federal Buildings, July, 
1915, describes a preparation used in Federal buildings for 
oiling wood floors, for preservation of the wood, reduction 
of dust, and simplification of cleaning. 

(A) —_— and Finishing Hardwood Floors,”’ F. G. Odell. 50 
pp., illus. 

(j) The treatment and finishing of floors with various materials 
is described in the Specifications which follow (11 and 12). 

* and Notes on Paint- 
ing Specifications, see Part II of “Building Construction and 
Superintendence,” F. E. Kidder, which treats of painting, re- 
painting, staining, varnishing, graining, enameling, finishing and 
waxing, with regard to: old and new exterior woodwork, brickwork, 
plaster, cement and concrete; exterior iron and steel ; iron fences, 
and galvanized iron; copper; tin; shingles; interior woodwork 
and softwoods; interior plaster and cement; hardwoods; pine 
and hardwood floors. 

For complete notes and se mer on “the Painting, Enameling, 
Staining and Finishing of Woods Generally—in a Medium and 
First Class Manner, also for the Painting of Brick, Plaster, 
Cement Concrete, Iron, etc.” see ‘‘Architectural Specifica- 
tions,’ John Dewar. Endorsed by the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of Master House Painters and Decorators, Jan. 15, 1913. 

See “‘Kidders’ Pocket Book,” 1916, ‘‘Paint and Varnish.” 

— Engineers’ Pocket Book,” Wm. Kent, 1916. Section 
“Preservative Coatings,” pp. 471-472, describes Paint, Var- 

pe Pn Methods of Application, Quantity of Paint for a Given 
Surface, and Qualities of Paints. 
Handbook,” Lionel S. Marks. 1916. 

Section on ‘‘Paints and Protective Coatings,’ H. A. Gard- 

ner, treats of preparation of surfaces, cost, — for wooden sur- 

faces, paint oils, carbon paints. See also p. 532 for information on 

aluminum bronze; p. 627, for insulating varnishes; and p. 643 

for shellac. 

published under the 
auspices of the Illinois Society of Architects, Vol. » 1917, see 
“Varnish,”’ by R. B. Johnson, pp. 341 and. 3433 also, * *Protec- 
tive, Preservative and Decorative Coverings,” PPR 345, 351. 

See “The Building Estimator’s Reference Book,” . Walker, 
1917, Chapter X on “Painting and SAA for 
information on the Measurement of Buildings for Painting; 
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Covering Capacity of Various Kinds of Paints; Material, Labor 
and Actual Costs of Painting and Varnishing; Dry, Cement and 
Oil Colors. 


19. See “Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” J. C. Trautwine, 1913, for 
information on paints and painting, and for cost data. 

20. See “The Building Foreman’s Pocket Book and Ready Reference,” 
H. G. Richey, ‘Painting and Glazing," p. 504. 

21. “Cyclopedia of Architecture, Carpentry and Building,” American 
School of Correspondence, Vol. 1, contains information on Out- 
side Finish, Inside Finish, and Decorating. 

22. See “I.C.S. Building Trades’ Handbook,” section on “Estimating” 
for Painting and Papering, pp. 372-375. 

23. ‘“‘Color in Architecture at the Panama-Pacific Exposition,” Wm. 
L. Woollett, Architectural Record, May, 1915. Illus. 

24. “The Use of Paint on the Farm,”’ P. H. Walker, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 474, U. S. Department of Agriculture (12H1). 

25. In the “Proceedings” of the Municipal Engineers of the City of 
New York, 1915, will be found a paper by Houston Lowe on 
*‘Some Paint and Painting Factors,” followed by discussions, 
comprising 39 pages of illustrated data of interest in connection 
with the use sfoune and the maintenance of bridges, buildings, 
and other structures. In same is given a form of “Specifications 
for Mixed Paints for Wood—Outside,"’ as prepared for the 
Board of Water Supply, particularly for use on om and build- 
ings along the Catskill aqueduct. 

26. ‘‘House Painting,’’ Alv ah Horton Sabin. 121 pp. 

27. “The Preparation and Uses of White Zinc Paints,"’ P. Fleury. 

28. ‘*Commercial Paints and Painting,” Arthur S. Jennings. 236 pp. 

29. “How to Get Good Results with Paint,’ G. W. Thompson, The 
American Architect, April, 1915. 

30. “Painting Schoolhouses,”’ S. B. Heckel, School Board Fournal, 
various issues prior to November, 1917. (See 12C13.) 

31. “How to Mix Paints,’’ C. Godfrey. Illus. 

32. “Paint and Color Mixing,”’ A. S. Jennings. 

33. ‘Enamels and Enameling,”’ P. Randau. 196 pp., illus. 

34. ‘*Practical Painters’ Work,’’ Paul N. Hasluck. 160 pp., illus. 
35. “*Facts and Figures in Connection with Outside Painting,"’ 
G. E. Walsh, House and Garden, September, 1911. Illus. 

36. **739 Paint Questions Answered,’’ Wm. T. Comstock. 383 pp. 
(Reprinted from the Painters’ Magazine.) 

37. “One Thousand More Paint Questions Answered,’ Wm. T. 
Comstock. 630 pp. (Reprinted from the Painters’ Magazine.) 

38. “Philosophy of Color,’’ Chandler R. Clifford. 

39. ‘“‘Color, Harmony and Contrast,”’ James Ward. Illus. 

40. “‘Grammar of Coloring,’’ G. Field. New edition enlarged by E. A. 
Davidson. 

41. See the following in Fournal of Society of Constructors of Federal 
Buildings: 

(a) ‘“The Priming Coat,” Harry G. Richey, May, 1915. 

(6) ‘‘The Painting of Green Plaster,”’’ July, 1915. 

(c) “High Grade Varnishes; Their Manufacture and Use,” C. T. 
Bragg, March, 1915. 

(d) ‘‘Fumed Oak,”’ ref é Morrell, November, 1915. 

(e) ‘*Transparent Finishes,” E. G. Schurig, July, 1 

42. Lefax Data Sheet, 6-303, “Light-Reflecting Values o Wi hite and 
Colored Paints,” contains material from Chapter XVI of ‘‘Paint 
Researches and Their Practical Application” (12B44). 

43. In ‘‘What You Should Know When Building A Little House,” C. E. 
White, Jr., see the following: ‘‘Finishing the Interior,’’ p. 26; 
and Painting and Finishing of Trim on the back, p. 27. 

44. “Architectural Hardwood Finisher,’’ Geo. Whigelt. 

45. *‘Natural Woods and How to Finish,” Wm. T. Comstock. 

46. ““‘The Modern Wood Finisher,”’’ F. Maire. 

47. ““The Up-To-Date Hardwood Finisher,”’ F. T. Hodgson, Archi- 
tect, 320 pp., illus. 

48. ‘‘Wood-Finishing,’’ Paul N. Hasluck. 

49. “‘The Hardwood Finisher,’’ C. Godfrey. 112 pp., illus. 

50. ‘Polishes and Stains for Wood,” D. Denning. 

s1. “Care and Operation of Federal Buildings” (12E10g). See p. 231 
for reference to Treasury Department's formula for furniture 
polish, and to other preparations for the removal of ink and 
grease stains from varnished surfaces. 

52. “‘Painting for the Imitation of Woods and Marbles,”’ as taught 
and practised by A. R. Van der Burg and P. Van der Burg. Illus. 

53. ‘“Practical Graining and Marbling,”’ Paul N. Hasluck. 160 pp. 

54. “French Polishing and Enameling,’’ R. Bitmead. 

5s. ‘Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion,” Wm. T. Comstock. 

56. ‘““Modern Mural Decoration,”’ A. Lys Baldry. Illus. 

57. ‘‘House Decorating and Painting,’’ W. N. Brown. 150 pp., illus. 

58. ‘“Three Hundred Shades and How to Mix Them,” A. Desaint. 

59. “‘House Painting, Glazing, Paper-Hanging and White 
Washing,”’ A. H. Sabin. 121 

60. The following will be found in House and Garden: 


(a) ——a and Painting Problems,” H. D. Eberlein, March, 
1914 us. 

(4) “*Color Schemes in Exterior Paint,” Suggestions for Paint- 
ing the New House and Re-Painting the Old, A. A. Kelly, 
February, 1917. 
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(c) “Thirty-six Facts about Color,’’ The Fundamental Principles 

Governing Color Selection and Color Arrangement in a 
oom, October, 1917- 

(d) “The Return of the 1 Painted Panel,”’ Its effective Use in the 
Modern Room—Other Suggestions for Paneled Wall Treat- 
ment, A. Foster, January, 1916. Illus. 

61. See The Fournal of the Franklin Institute for various papers read 
before the Society applicable to all phases of painting. 

62. For references in Industrial Section applicable to this main head- 
ing, see: 

(a) Architectural Varnishes and book ‘‘Rare Woods,’’? Mur- 
phy Varnish Co., p. xvii. 

(4) Statement as to painting and staining of white pine, 
White Pine Bureau, p. iv. 


12F1 Glass and Glazing in General 


(a) The National Glass Distributors Association (12A8) has issued, 
1916, **Glass and Glazing,”’ a 46-page booklet, “‘to present to 
the users of glass a standard or guide for the architect, owner, or 
contractor, by which the material may be better known and 
more readily understood.” 

It contains brief instructive and interesting descriptions of the 


(m) For ‘‘Classification, Manufacture and Strength of Glass,” sce 
LeFax Data Sheet, 7-213, compiled by C. H. Riggs. 

(m) “The Building Estimator’s Reference Book,” F. R. Walker, Chap- 
ter XVIII on “Glass and Glazing” contains information on How 
to Estimate the Quantity of Glass Required in any Building; 
Labor Cost of Glazing; Putty Required for glazing Wood and 
Steel Sash; Net Prices; Leaded and Art Glass; Structural 
Glass; and the Actual Costs of Glazing. Also contains com- 
The illustrations. f 

(0) ‘The New Building Estimator,” William Arthur, contains sections 

Millwork and Glass. 

(p) “Plate Glass,” H. S. Wherett, Fournal of Society of Constructors 
of Federal Buildings, March, 1915. 

(g) Read “‘The Heat Loss from Buildings and How to Reduce It,” 
Engineering and Contracting, March 28, 1917. An editorial advo- 
cating and describing the double glazing of windows. 

(r) **Glass Manufacture,”’ Walter Rosenhain. 264 pp., illus. 

(s) ‘*Distinction in Windows’’— Devices for Glazing—The Arrange- 
ment of Sills and Flower Decoration That Add to the General 
Attractiveness of Rooms—The Possibilities for Making the Most 
of Our Windows, M. H. Northend, House and Garden, October, 
1914. Illus. 


process of manufacture of various kinds of glass, and gives the 12F2 Wire Glass, Roof Openings and Vault 


commercial thickness and size and the terms used in designating 
the different grades and qualities, the characteristics of which 
are defined. It also includes notes on installation, puttying, 
and many pages illustrating various kinds of glass and gives 
tables of maximum sizes, thicknesses, and approximate 
weights. 

Among the kinds referred to are: Plate Glass, including 
Special Quality and Bevelling and Wheel-cut Mitred Work; 
Mirrors; Window Glass, including Crystal Sheet; Bent Glass; 
Glazing, including Appeal to Architects; Metal Store Front 
Construction; Leaded Glass; Wire Glass, including Under- 
writers’ Requirements and illustrations of typical patterns or 
surfaces; Rolled Figured Glass, with illustrations of kinds; 
Ornamental Polished Plate Prismatic Glass; Prism Glass; 
Sidewalk Glass; Skylight, Floorlight, Milk-white, Opalite, 
Vitralite, Carrara, Chipping and Grinding, Enameling, 
Embossing, Etching Colored Glass, all except the latter con- 
taining illustrations appropriate to each section. 

(6) The Plate Glass Manufacturers of America (12Ag) issue a 12- 
page booklet called ‘*Plate Glass’’ which is in large part 
similar in context to the plate-glass section of Glass and 
Glazing and bears the imprint, ‘Issued by Permission of 
The National Glass Distributors Association.” It contains, 
however, additional material relating to Sizes and Thick- 
nesses, under which it is stated: “Polished plate glass is 
manufactured in thicknesses ranging from 5/16” to 114”. 
The Standard product runs from 4" to 5/16” full. 
The other thicknesses (whether thicker or thinner) are made 
specially and at an increased cost. The sash or rabbet for 
regular plate glass glazing should be made to accommodate 
glass full 5/16” thick. It also treats of Mirrors and Glazing. 

1. This Association has a Bureau of Publicity and Information 
“to furnish free of expense to architects, contractors, builders 
and owners general information relative to Plate Glass Prod- 
ucts and the many uses to which they may be put.’ 

(c) The Building Data League issued (to members) grt 1917, a 
6-page “News Letter” containing résumés of articles on: 

1. **Glass, Specifications and Tests,’’ Prof. A. Silverman. 

2. ‘*Glass, A Series of Notes,’’ E. H. Bostock. These notes 
were submitted to several glass manufacturers and their 
criticisms and comments embodied in the article. 

In a later letter the subject of transmission and diffu- 
sion of light by glass will be discussed. 

(d) See ‘‘Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” J. C. Trautwine, 1913, for 
cost, dimensions, expansion, friction, strength, and weight. 

(e) See Part II of “Building Construction and Superintendence,” F. E. 
Kidder, “‘Window-Glass and Glazing.”’ Tables and illus. 

(f) See ‘ ‘Kidders’ Pocket-Book,” 1916, — and Glaz- 
ing,’’ with tables of cost, pp. 1487-14 

(g) In “Handbook for Architects and Builders,” by Illinois Society of 
Architects (12E16), see section on “Glass and Glazing,” pp. 353 
and 355, treating of Window, Plate, Cast or Rolled, Wire, 
Ornamental, Colored, and Prismatic Glass, and containing 
details for “‘art glass” glazing as mentioned under 12F 24. 

(4) ‘Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook,” Lionel S. Marks, 1916, on 
glass, including window, plate, skylight, pressed, prisms, 
quartz and wire glass. 

(j) “The American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” M. Merriman, 
1916, information on glass. 

(k) “Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket Book,” Wm. Kent, 1916, informa- 
tion on the weight of glass, p. 17; and the strength of glass. 

(1) “‘1.C.S. Building Trades’ Handbook,” pp. 273% 5, on “Glass,” 
contains table of weights and thicknesses of glass, and illus- 
trations. 
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Lights 


(a) ga ose am 12F1¢ and other references under Glass and Glazing in 
ene’ 

(6) In connection with the use of Wire Glass, whether for windows or 
doors in either exterior or interior openings, the procedure to 
be followed is described in 4C3, Standards Adopted, under 
Vertical Structural Features, wit ck especial reference to Under- 
writers’ Laboratories ‘Hollow Metallic Window Frames for 
Wired Glass.” Many other references to Wire Glass will be 
found er this 4C Section. 

(c) The 1915 N.B.F.U. Building Code defines ‘‘Wired Glass’’ thus: 
“Glass not less than %” thick enclosing a layer of wire fabric 

reinforcement having a mesh not — than 7/8” and the size 
of the wire not smaller than No. 24 B. and S. Gauge.” 

It gives recommendations for the use of wired glass under 
several instances. See ‘‘Wired glass’’ and ‘‘Fire windows.’’ 

(d) See Reports of the Committee on Fire Resistive Construction 
N.F.P.A. in various Proceedings resulting i in ‘Specifications for 
Construction of a Standard Building” and others therein de- 
scribed. Also see “‘Index to Subjects Covered in the Printed 
Records” under ‘*‘Wire-Glass” and Fire Protecting Coverings 
for Window and Door Openings.” 

(e) The Building Code of the City of New York, 1 “ says: ‘“‘When 
wire glass is required or permitteed . . . for fire-doors, fire- 
shutters, or fire-windows, the panes shall not exceed seven 
hundred and twenty square inches in area and shall not be less 
than 4” in thickness, and shall be set not less than 54” in the 
frame. When the use of glass is permitted in any fire-door or 
fire-shutter, only wire glass shall be used. For the glazing of 
fire-window only wire glass shall be used.” 

It also states ‘‘All opening protectives required or permitted 
. shall be constructed as prescribed in such rules, consistent 
with the provisions of this chapter, as may be promulgated by 
the superintendent of buildings, or in the absence of such rules 
as specified in the standard requirements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; or they may be constructed in any 
manner and of any material that will comply with the fire-test 
hereinafter prescribed.” 
(/) The use of wire glass for stairway and other enclosures will 
found illustrated and referred to in many of the en 
listed under Exits, Stairways, Fire Escapes, etc. (4E. 

(g) See, also, Windows, Doors and Metal Trims (11B7). 

(A) See List of Inspected Mechanical Aggliences, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories (3464) for makes and distinctive characters of 
meshes of wired glass. The following is quoted: ‘‘One-quarter 
inch wired glass manufactured by the following companies is 
standard for protection against moderate exposure when used 
in sizes not exceeding 720 square inches and with neither 
dimension in excess of 48 inches, and provided with distinctive 
marking as noted. Wired glass protection is not the equivalent 
to that furnished by standard fire-doors and shutters except for 
moderate exposure. Notice is called to the need of using stand- 
ard frames and sash and glazing, and to the necessity for 
careful inspection before acceptance, in order to obtain wired 
glass of the required thickness. 

(J) See, also, reference, under 11D2, to latest report of Committee on 
Roof Openings and Cornices, 1917 Proceedings N.F.P.A.; 
section on “‘Skylights,”’ in 191 N.B.F.U. Building Code; and, 
the * “Regulations” of the N.B.F.U., as recommended by the 
N.F.P.A., on “‘Skylights.” (343020) E 

(k) See ‘‘Fire Prevention and Fire Protection,” J. K. Freitag, 1912, for 
information and for illustrations of Wire Glass, p. 264; and 
for data on Prism Glass, p. 267. See, also, pp. 450-461. 
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() For sizes and weight of Skylight Glass, see “‘Mechanical En- 
gineers’ Pocket Book,” Wm. Kent, 1916, p. 196. 

(m) The chief information obtainable on ‘Vault Lights’’ and other 

‘orms of glass construction for sidewalks, roofs, and similar 

purposes is that issued by the various manufacturers which 

usually includes details, though not always for the setting, 

caulking or other manner of making the surrounding joints 

water-tight. In 12F 1a are illustrations and descriptions of Prism 

Glass and Tiles, Sidewalk Glass, Glass Lenses, Skylight- 
Floorlight, Description of Installation Conditions. 

(n) For ‘‘Prismatic Sidewalk Lights,’’ see ‘“The Building Esti- 
mator’s Reference Book,” F. R. Walker pp., 2901-2903. 

(0) ea references in Industrial Section applicable to this division, see: 

. Illustration of Wire Glass, Mississippi Wire Glass Co., p. xvi. 

. Illustration and description of Skylight Construction, avid 

Lupton’s Sons Co., p. xxviii. 


12F3 Leaded and Decorative Glass 


(a) The National Ornamental Glass Manufacturers’ Association 
(12Ag), which publishes the ‘‘Ornamental Glass Bulletin of the 

. S. and Canada,” at a meeting June 2, 1914, Resolved: 

“That the use of zinc, commonly known as hard metal, for 
the use of glazing church windows shall be discouraged on the 
ground that it is impractical and not a proper material to use 
in exterior glazing as a substitute for lead (for four reasons 
which are amplified). 

“That the means and methods used by some salesmen as 
arguments that their lead, their glass, their ventilators, 
their iron bars and their cement are superior to that of any 
other salesman’s materials is misleading and should not be 
countenanced by this Association, since all these materials are 
standard, and are used by all firms who make Art Glass.” 

(4) See details approved and recommended by the above Associa- 
tion as the minimum size of rabbets, jambs and sills for art 
glass glazing;, also details for metal sash and ventilator con- 
struction in “Handbook of Illinois Society of Architects,” 1917. 

(c) The following are a few of the special references which might be 
given; others will be found under 12E and 121, including “Sug- 
gestions and Practical Points” and *‘colored glass,” cathedral 
glass, etc., in 12F 1a: 

(d) “‘Vitrail (Stained Glass),’’ par Mons. Viollet le Duc, translated 
by Leicester B. Holland, Architectural Record, December, 1912, 

. 487. Illus. English translation from the “Dictionnaire 
Raisonne De L’Architecture Francaise” by M. Viollet-le-Duc, of 
the portion forming a scholarly and authoritative treatise on 
stained glass. This is the first of a series of four articles com- 
prising the entire treatise. 

(e) **Decorative Glass Processes,” Arthur Louis Duthie. 279 pp. 

(/) “The Art of Making a Stained Glass Window,” with notes on the 
Work of C. M. Burd, by C. H. Dorr, Architectural Record, 
February, 1914, p. 163. Illus. 

(zg) ‘“‘The Development of Art Glass Windows” in The Painter and 
Decorator, October, 1917, by Col. Livermore, from “Ornamental 
Glass Bulletin.” 

(A) “Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting,”’ E. R. Suffling. 150 pp. 

(j) “Recipes for Flint Glass Making,’’ D. Van Nostrand Company. 

(k) For “‘Stained, Mosaic and Wrought Glass Workers,” see 
Industrial Section, Heinigke and Smith, p. XLI. 


12F4 Store-Front Construction and Store 
Fittings 


The chief literature concerning latest developments in the metal 


12F5 Glassware and Glass Products 


(a) For information on, and illustrations of, glassware for use in 
connection with lighting fixtures, see references under *‘Light- 
ing Fixtures’”’ (11B13). 

(4) See “‘Illustrations of Electrical Fixtures and Equipment,” PP. 93- 
133 (includes glassware for inside and outside use) in ‘‘General 
Electrical Specifications No. 6, Prepared in the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, U. S. Army, March, 1915.” 

(c) For brief information on Glass Tile, see section on ‘‘Memoranda 

on Tiling” in ‘‘Kidders’ Pocket Book,” 1916, p. 1520. 

(d) See “‘1.C.S. Building Trades’ Handbook,” for brief information on 
glass tile, p. 317. 

(e) ‘American Glassware, Old and New,” A Sketch of the Glass 

Industry in the U. S., and Manual for Collectors, E. A. Barber. 

(/) “The Art of Repairing and Riveting Glass, China and Earthen- 

ware,” J. Howorth. 23 pp., illus. 


12F6 Greenhouses, Horticulture, Landscaping 


With respect to the construction of greenhouses, the details and litera- 


ture obtainable from the makers is the chief source of information to 


had. 

(a) For publications of interest in connection with this section, = 
from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. z. list 
of publications issued by the Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Federal Horticultural Board, and Forest 
Service; also of the Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service, and Reclamation Service (for reference to the latter, 
see 9D3). Also of Bureau of Education (12G1) for School Gar- 
dens, etc. 

(6) ‘Greenhouse Construction,” L. R. Taft. 210 pp., illus. 

(c) **Greenhouse Management for Amateurs,” w.J.'M May. Illus. 

(d) **Greenhouse Construction and = * B. C. Ravens- 
croft. Illus. 

(e) See “Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket Book,” Wm. Kent, 1916, for 
information on heating greenhouses by steam and hot-water. 

(/) “America First in Conservatories,’’ The Possibilities of Plant- 
growing under Glass the Year Around—Tropical Gardens for 
Northern Winters, R. Dixon, House and Garden, January, 1917. 

(zg) “‘Does the Small Greenhouse Pay?” Yes. .. . The Vital Ques- 
tions of Cost and Yield, F. F. Rockwell, "House and Garden, 
November, 1917. Illus. 

(A) ‘Plants That Live in Glass Houses,” W. C. McCollom, in The 
Independent, Nov. 3, 1917. Describes procedures, illustrates 
greenhouses, and gives cross sections showing details of 
construction. 

(j) The “Official Code of Standardized Plant Names,”’ adopted 
by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomencla- 
ture, is the result of the labors of committees representing the 
American Association of Nurserymen, Ornamental Growers’ 
Association, American Society of Landscape Architects, Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, and American Association of 
Park Superintendents. Harlan P. Kelsey, Secretary, Salem, 
Mass., can supply copies at 25 cents. 

(k) For “Specifications for Sodding with Bermuda Grass,"’ 
adopted 1915, see Manual of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association (1494). In same will also be found specifica- 
tions for Clearing, Grubbing, Grading, Surface and Sub- 
surface Drainage, and Price and Measurement of Grading. 

(J) ‘‘The Gentle Art of Hedging,’’ The Best Shrubs and Trees from 
Which to Build a Growing Wall, G. Tabor, House and Garden, 
January, 1917. Illus. 

(m) See ‘“The Planning and Planting of Golf-Courses,”’ F. N. Evans, 
in Landscape Architecture, 1917. Illus. 

(nm) **Outdoor Theatres; The 


~ 





Design, Construction, and Use of 
Open-Air Auditoriums,” R. G. Badger, Boston. 1917. 151 pp., 
illus. A collection of examples, many in the United States. 
‘American Gardens,”’ edited by Guy Lowell. 240 pp., illus. 

See “City Planning Progress in the U. S.,”’ 1917, American 
Institute of Architects, and sections on Town Planning and 
Housing in The Journal of the American Institute of Architects 
for review of subjects of allied interest. 

“A classified List of References on City Planning” (so cts.), 
prepared by T. Kimball, Librarian of the School of Landscape 
Architecture, Harvard University, is issued by the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, now the American City Planning 
Institute, which also publishes The City Plan, its official organ, 
quarterly, and issues many other publications as of interest here. 

A bibliography of recent publications of interest to landscape 
architects (compiled by Harvard University, School of Land- 
scape aco was published in Landscape Architecture 
eevee? 3 1917. 

‘Popular jucation in Architecture and Landscaping,”’ A 


and glass construction of store and shop windows is put forth by the 
manufacturers of either the metal or the glass, frequently by the two 
together. These publications generally give details for the setting of (0) * 
the frames as well as of the glass, which provide for ventilating, con- (p) 
densation and other essential features. 

See some of the references given under Glass and Glazing in General, 

particularly 12F1¢ and c. 

(a) See Part II of “Building Construction and Superintendence,” (q 
F. Kidder, for early and modern forms and methods of 
“Store-Front Construction,” pp. 221-229, showing plans, 
details, and sections. See, also, Specifications for Store- 

Front Construction, pp. 790 and 791. 
(4) “English Shop-Fronts, Old and New,’’ Horace Dan and E. C. 
. Willmott. A series of examples by leading architects, selected ( 
and specially photographed, together with descriptive notes 
and illustrations. 
(c) ‘*Store-Fronts and Interior Details,’’ W. T. Comstock, gives (s) ‘ 


designs, plans, and details for small stores; also designs for Summary of The Work of Federal and State Agencies, C. F. 
special fronts for restaurants, cafés, banks, etc. Pilat, Architectural Record, June, 1917, p. $42. 


(d) “Store Fittings,”” W. T. Comstock, counter and showcase, () “Landscape Architecture,’ George Burnap, The American 
wall-shelving, telephone-case, etc., with details. Architect, January, 1914, Illus. 
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(u) *‘Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home Decoration,” 
S. T. Maynard. 338 pp. 

(v) **Landscape Gardening,” S. Parsons, Jr. Illus. 

(w) ‘‘Landscape Gardening,”’ F. A. Waugh. 152 pp., illus. 

(x) ‘‘Architectural Landscaping,’’ ©. E. White, Jr., Tie House 
Beautiful, March, 1914. Illus. 


(y) The Garden Blue Book, L. B. Holland. Illus. and contains 


special charts showing Color, Height and Season of Bloom. 


(z) “‘The Final Touch to the Landscape Scheme,” is supplied by the 


Water Feature, be it Pool or Fountain, Stream or Lak e—Sug- 
gestions for Planning, Construction and Care, R. S. Lemmon, 
House and Garden, June, 1917. Illus. 


12G Schoolhouses, Grounds and Equipment 


12G1 U.S. Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior 
Commissioner: Philander P. Claxton, Washington, D. C. 


Anyone interested in the planning and designing of schoolhouses 
and in the development of general educational matters, including 
vocational training and civic education, should not fail to send for 
and read the latest ‘Statement of the Commissioner of Education to the 
Secretary of the Interior” and to secure ‘‘Available Publications of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, July, 1917.” Some of these are still in stock 
for free distribution, others may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents at the price stated. The Bureau serves as a clearing-house 
for accurate and comprehensive information in respect to all educational 
agencies and all forms of education in the U. S. and all foreign countries, 
and to disseminate this information among school officers, teachers, 
students of education, and all others directly interested in any form of 
educational activity. It also undertakes, after correspondence and per- 
sonal conference, to formulate the consensus of expert opinion. 

It makes or directs surveys of state, county and city school systems, 
of individual schools or groups of schools, and reports its findings, to- 
gether with constructive suggestions, to the proper officials. It works 
out plans for promoting education in agriculture, trades, and industries; 
for home-making and _ > the consolidation of rural schools; for making 
homes for teachers and school-farms part of the equipment for rural 
schools; for bringing the school and the home closer together; and for 
everything which makes for better schoolhouses and the care of the 
health of school-children. 

A special agent of the Bureau located at Nashville, Tenn., has, on 
request, given specific advice to school authorities in regard to the archi- 
tecture of school-buildings and the hygiene and sanitation of 
schoolhouses and grounds, particularly in rural communities. He 
has had charge of the models of rural schoolhouses which the Bureau 
has been lending to communities about to erect new buildings, and has 
distributed them among school officers where they could be utilized to 
the greatest advantage in guiding and developing a taste for a better 
type of rural school architecture. Counties in several states have taken 
these models as standards and are working out better school-buildings 
for their rural districts. 

In codperation with S. C. Kingsley of the Elizabeth McCormack 
Memorial Fund of Chicago, this special agent has prepared a bulletin 
on open-air schools (1916, No. 23), and in coéperation with Miss 
H. Le Garde, of Providence, he is preparing a bulletin on school-baths. 
He has also completed a bulletin on schoolhouse architecture, which 
is supplementary to a comprehensive bulletin which he prepared for this 
Bureau in 1910, and which has been of very definite value to school 
boards and school architects in this and other countries. The Bureau has 
on file approximately 1,000 bibliographies on various subjects of 
education and school administration which will be sent to those 
making special request. The Bureau carries on an extensive correspond- 
ence and will place upon its mailing-list the names of those who de- 
sire to be notified when publications relating to school architecture 
are issued. 

Among these publications are: 

(a) **American Schoolhouses,”’ F. B. Dresslar, Professor of Phil- 
osophy and Education in the University of Nebraska, Bulletin 
No. 5, 1910 (75 cents), contains 106 pp. of text relating to 
every consideration, from the selection of architect and site to 
all phases of the subject, including lighting, stairways, and com- 
plete equipment. Illustrated with 267 plates, including **Stand- 
ard Designs” of states. Contains also an appendix in which is 
given ‘References on School Architecture and Sanita- 
tion’”’ (to that date). 

‘‘Rural Schoolhouses and Grounds”’ by same author as (a), 

Bulletin No. 12, 1914, 162 pp. of text completely treating the 

subject, including collateral sanitary features and 44 plates, 

among which are included illustrations of some of the models 
referred to in the foregoing description of the Bureau. 

(c) ‘Sanitary Schoolhouses,”’ Bulletin No. 52, 1913, legal require- 

ments in Indiana and Ohio. 5 cents. 

2. See the reference under 5Gia to ‘*The One-Story Schoolhouse 
Idea’’ issued November, 1917, by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, prepared in coéperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

3. For the many other references which have been made through- 
out the year to various features of schoolhouse construction, 
particularly in Serials Nos. 4 and 5, see the Index to Vol. I of 
the Structural Service Book. 
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4. Many states have ‘‘School Codes,”’ some provisions of which 


12. 
13. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. S 


26. 


wb 
~~ 


relate to area of rooms, area of light, ventilation, fire-resistant 
construction, exits, and other important structural features. The 
Division of School Administration of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion compiled a digest of the general school laws of all the 
states which has been published as Bulletin No. 47, 1915. 


. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


in its 1916 Report covers studies undertaken in Agricultural 
Education and Engineering Education but apparently nothing 
of structura) significance. 


. The National Educational Association has a Committee on 


Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and Construc- 
tion, of which F. Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston, is Chair- 
man. The work of this Committee is not intended to ‘hamper or 
bind freedom of design by architects but to present to the Asso- 
ciation certain definite standards in connection with details of 
construction and in minimum requirements of space for stated 
school activities. 


. Accounts of investigations undertaken and various results 


accomplished along the above lines, and other matters of inter- 
est, will be found with frequency in The American School Board 
Journal whose coéperation with the Institute in matters of 
public information has heretofore been acknowledged. 


. The American School Hygiene Association in Proceedings of 


Fifth Congress publishes ‘‘Schoolhouses and the Law,’’ an 
address by F. I. Cooper, containing a chart and digests giving 
status of compulsory regulation of schoolhouse construction in 
the U. S. (to 1910). 


. See ‘Building Code”’ recommended by the N.B.F.U., 1915. States 


when schools may be non-fireproof, p. 20; when ‘doors should 
open inward, p. 56; describes and illustrates stairs and stair- 
ways, smokeproof towers and other, means of egress, and 
gives the height of stairway risers in primary schools, pp. 55-77. 


. See other references under Exits, Stairways and Fire 


Escapes, etc., 


4E. 
. Chapter XXIiT on “Schools,” in “‘Fire Prevention and Fire Pro- 


tection,” by J. K. Freitag, 1912, pp. 740-756, treats of fire- 
resistive construction and contains plans and tables. 

**School Architecture,’’ Edmund M. Wheelwright. Illus. 

See “‘The Schoolhouse Department of Boston, Mass., viewed as 
a method of relieving boards of education or school committees 
of the direct responsibility for the purchase of land and erection 
of buildings,” R. Clipston Sturgis, formerly chairman Boston 
Board of Schoolhouse Commissioners, in School Board Journal, 
1913. 

See, also, Annual Reports of the Schoolhouse Department, 
City of Boston. 


. See “‘The Cost of School Buildings” by William B. Ittner, 


formerly Architect to the Board of Education, St. Louis, in School 
Board Fournal, August, 1915. 
“American School Building Standards,’’ Wilbur T. Mills. 
225 pp., illus. 
‘‘Modern Schoolhouses,”’ A. D. F. Hamlin and C. B. J. Snyder. 
See Bruce’s School Architecture Library, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Wm. C. Bruce, Editor American School Board Journal, 
more for: 
(a) **High School Buildings.’’ 200 pp., illus. 
(4) **Grade School Buildings.”’ 256 pp., illus. 


. “School Pee,” Wm. Geo. Bruce, assisted by W. C. 


and F. M. Bruce. 


. “Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings,’’ Harold M. 


Alt. 112 pp., illus. 
**Modern School Building,’’ Wm. T. Comstock. 
Dy aa Buildings—Elementary and Secondary,” Felix 
ay. Illus. 
“Modern American School Buildings,’’ Warren R. Briggs. 
411 pp., illus. 
“L.C.S. Building Trades’ Handbook,” contains a section on 
“‘Schoolroom Data,” pp. 397, 398. 
Praag Fireproof Schools,’’ The American Architect, February, 1914. 
e “‘The American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,’’ M. Merri- 
o-, 1916, for information on floor loads for schools, pp. 715 
and 722. 
“The \ ean of the Schoolroom,’’ Wm. J. Baldwin. 46 
pp., illus 
. See ‘High School Planning,’’ Dwight H. Perkins, School Board 
Journal, for Oct., 1917. Plans and illustrations of four buildings. 
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28. Also ‘*Relations between Boards of Education, their Superin- 
tendents and the Architect,’’ John J. Donovan, A.I.A., School 
Board Fournal, November, 1917. 

“The School Building as a Neighborhood Center,”’ R. 
Weintrob, School Board Journal, December, 1917. 

30. See *‘Social Center Features’’ in New Elementary School Archi- 

tecture and the Plans of Sixteen Socialized Schools,” C. A. Perry. 
55 pases of text and other illustrations. Published by the Division 
of Recreation, Russel Sage Foundation, 1912. 25 cts. 


29. 


12H Farm Buildings, Accessories and 


12H1 Department of Agriculture 


(a) Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering. 

(4) Bureau of Animal Industry. 

(c) Bureau of Plant Industry. 

(d) Weather Bureau. 

(e) (Forest Service, described under 5A1). 

(f) (Federal Horticultural Board, referred to under 12F6a). 

The activities of the Department of Agriculture, which are of interest 
to those concerned in structures, their equipment and accessories, are 
confined to subjects bearing upon agriculture and are centered chiefly 
in the Division of Rural Engineering of the Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering, although information relating to structures of various 
kinds and their equipment may be found in publications emanating from 
other Bureaus. 

With regard to structural matters, the public service of the Office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering consists of the preparation of de- 
signs for all kinds of farm structures and equipment, the planning 
of farmsteads, and the designing of farm water-supply and sewage- 
disposal systems. 

Upon request, accompanied by a statement of the requirements or 
conditions to be met, a selection of the available designs which most nearl 
meet the conditions are issued without charge. Advice is given on all 
matters relating to these subjects. 

There are a number of publications issued by the Department of 
Agriculture which bear directly or indirectly on subjects pertaining to 
agricultural construction. The Division of Publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture publishes a list of the Bulletins, etc., issued 
since July, 1913. Some of these publications are available for free distri- 
bution, while others, so designated, may be had only from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, for the prices stated. 
This list is revised once a year and is mailed upon request. 

he Division of Publications also issues a monthly list of new pub- 
lications which is sent regularly to those making application for it. 
Reference to reports of the Weather Bureau of interest to architects, 
heating contractors, and owners was made under 10C14. 

The Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
publishes a price-list of the Department of Agriculture publications, that 
is, Farmers’ Bulletins, Department Bulletins, and Yearbook Separates. 
This list is available upon request, and the following is a selection applic- 
able to this section: 


Bureau of Animal Industry: 


Circular No. 131—Designs for Dairy Buildings. 5 cents. 

Circular No. 136—How to Build a Stave Silo. 5 cents. 

Circular No. 173—The Sanitary Construction and Equipment of 
Abattoirs and Packing-Houses. 5 cents. 

Circular No. 195—A Plan for a Small Dairy-House. 


Farmers’ Bulletins: (Price, from Superintenczat of Documents, 
is 5 cents each.) 
No. 32—Silos and Silage. Chas. S. Plumb. 1895. 
No. 40—Farm Buildings. E.G. Elliott. 1896. 


12J Workmen’s Houses, Workmen, 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor: 
Commissioner: Royal Meeker, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects and collates statistics of the 
conditions of labor and distribution of the products of labor, and the 
Secretary of the Department of Labor publishes such statistical informa- 
tion in his Annual Report. 

It issues, **Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics” 
and also publishes, from time to time, Bulletins. No charge is made for 
any Department’s publications in stock. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently conducted a study of 
housing conditions in the U. S. A full report is now being prepared for 
publication, and an article in summarization and anticipation of this 
report appeared in the November issue of the Monthly Review, in 
which also will be found ‘*Employers’ Housing in the U. S.,”" by 
Leifur Magnusson, describing company towns and houses, with illus- 
trations and plans of typical company houses in various towns. 


Serial No, 12 


gi. The Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, 
publishes many pamphlets, among them (full list upon applica- 
tion to 12L7): 
(a) Veration Schools. 32 pp. Illus. and Bibliography. 5 cts. 
(6) Evening Recreation Centers. 32 pp. Short Bibliography. 

$ cts. 

(c) The Community-Used School. 9 pp. 5 cts. 

32. See ‘Wider Use of the School Plant,”’ C. A. Perry, Department 
of Child Hygiene, R. S. F. 404 pp., illus. 

33. ‘Among School Gardens,” M. L. Greene. 380 pp., illus. 


Rural Engineering 


No. 43—Sewage-Disposal on the Farm and Protection of Drink- 
ing-Water. T. Smith. 1896. 

. 126—Practical Suggestions for Farm Buildings. Geo. G. Hill. 

0. 138—Irrigation in Field and Garden. E. J. Wickson. 1901. 

. 1s0—Clearing New Land. F. Williams. 1902. 

. 187—Drainage of Farm Lands. E. G. Elliott. 1904. 

. 235—Cement Mortar and Concrete. P. L. Worseley. 1905. 

. 239—The Corrosion of Fence Wire. A. S. Cushman. 1905. 

. 270—Modern Conveniences for the Farm Home. E. T. Wilson. 

1906. 

p~eaieteas Roads. A. B. Fletcher. 1908. 

. 367—Lightning and Lightning Conductors. A. J. Henry. 

. 403—The Construction of Concrete Fence-Posts. 1910. 

. 458—Hog-Houses. J. A. Warren. 1911. 


No. 461—The Use of Concrete on the Farm. 1911. 

No. 463—The Sanitary Privy. C. W. Stiles and L. L. Lunsdem. 1911. 
No. 474—The Use of Paint on the Farm. P. H. Walker. 1911. 
No. 475—Ice-Houses. L. B. Corbett. 1911. 


. 481—Concrete Construction on the Live-Stock Farm. 
. §24—Tile Drainage on the Farm. A. G. Smith. 1913. 
. $74—Poultry-House Construction. A. H. Lee. 1914. 


. 623—Ice-Houses and the Use of Ice on the Dairy Farm. J. T. 
Bowen and G. H. Lambert. 1915. 


No. 628—A Simple Trap-Nest for Poultry. A. R. Lee. 1915. 

No. 689—A Plan for a Small Dairy-House. E. Kelly and E. E. 
Parks. 1915. 

No. 744—The Preservation Treatment of Farm Timbers. G. M. 
Hunt. 1916. 

No. 786—The Windbreak as a Farm Asset. C. G. Bates. 1917. 


. 810—Equipment for Farm Sheep-Raising. V.O. McWhorter. 
1917. 
No. 825—Pit Silos. T. P. Metcalf and G. A. Scott. 1917. 


No. 828—Farm Reservoirs. Samuel Fortier. 1917. 
No. 842—Modern Methods of Protection Against Lightning. 


Department Bulletins: 


No. 57—Water-Supply, Plumbing and Sewage-Disposal for 
Country Homes. R. W. Trullinger, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. 1914. 10 cents. 

No. 230—Oil-Mixed Portland Cement Concrete. 1915. 10 cents. 

No. 277—Cotton Warehouse Construction. R. L. Nixon. 1915. 
10 cents. 

No. 552—The Seasoning of Wood (Professional Paper). H. S. Betts. 
IgI7. 


Yearbook Separates: 


No. 634—Y. B. 1914. Clean Water and How to Get It on the Farm. 
10 cents. 
No. 712—Y.B. 1916. Sewage-Disposal on the Farm. ¢ cents. 


Industry, Safety to Life 


(a) In September, 1904, the Bureau of Labor, then a part of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, issued Bulletin No. 
54 (1490 pages, 266 plates), describing the housing of work- 
ing people and giving statistics on labor, descriptions of 
public baths in the U. S., trade and technical education, 
with plans and illustrations of employees’ homes. 

(6) The Department of Labor issued Bulletin Whole No. 158, 
Miscellaneous Series No. 5, 1915, entitled ‘Government 
Aid to House Owning and Housing of Working People 
in Foreign Countries,’’ 450 pp. 


2 The U. S. Bureau of Mines (243) has issued: 
(a) Bulletin No. 87: ‘Houses for Mining Towns," described 
under gLite. 
(6) Technical Paper No. 116: **Miners’ Wash and Change 
Houses,”’ described under 9J 1d. 
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3 The Fournal of the A.I.A., September, 1917, contains a bibli- 
ography or selected list of references on industrial housing, 
and in that and other recent issues of the Journal appear what 


are perhaps the most important contributions to this subject now 
to be found. 


4 National Association of Real Estate Boards 
Secretary: Tom. Ingersoll, Minneapolis, Minn. 


At a meeting of the Housing Committee it was: 

“Resolved, That we, the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, in regular meeting assembled, in the city 
of Indianapolis, Ind., on Oct. 23, 1917, approve of the Government of 
the United States financing the building of workingmen’s homes as a 
war-measure in munition centers, provided such homes are built in a 
substantial manner.’ 


5 The International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards 


Sec.-Treas.: Royal Meeker, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


This Association, the U. S. Department of Labor, the various state 
labor agencies, the American Federation of Labor, and the six next 
named bodies are concerned with the subject of accident prevention, 
safety to life, and improvement of conditions in the building trades. 
Their activities will be recorded in subsequent issues. 


6 American Museum of Safety 
Secretary: Wm. J. Moran, 14-18 W. 24th Street, New York City. 


7 National Safety Council 


Secretary: W. H. Cameron, Continental and Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 


8 National Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States of America 


Secretary: G. S. Boudinot, 30 Church Street, New York City. 


9 The National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, of the 
United States of America 


Secretary: E. M. Tate, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixty-three Builders’ Exchanges in various cities throughout the 
country, some of which issue Bulletins and similar publications, are 
affiliated with the National Association. 

This Association has coéperated with the Institute in the preparation 
of “The Standard Documents.” For Prices and Titles, and list of 
Dealers see the Industrial Section, page xxxix. 


10 The Master Builders’ Association, of Boston 
Secretary: W. H. Sayward, 166 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
Issues ‘‘Monthly Letter’? to members and others interested. 


11 American Federation of Labor (Building Trades 
Department) 


Secretary: Wm. J. Spencer, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D.C. 
The entire resources of the Department have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Council of National Defense in connection with the war 
program of the Government, in the belief that a recognition of workmen’s 
rights and standards should be maintained in order that normal con- 
ditions may prevail in the building industry when the war is over. In 
various states there exist building trades councils, and the following 
is a list of the affiliated Internationals which comprise the Building 
Trades Department: 
(a) International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators, and 
sbestos Workers: Sec’y: T. J. McNamara, 4833a Natural 
Bridge Avenue. St. Louis, Mo. 
(4) Bricklayers, Masons and ’Plasterers’ International Union * 
Sec’y: Wm. Dobson, University Park Bldg., Indianapolis. 
(c) International mame se of Bridge and Structural Iron Work. 
ers. Sec’y: Harry Jones, 422 American Central Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
(d) United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. Sec’y: Frank 
Duffy, Carpenters Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(e) International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Sec’y: 
. P. Ford, Reisch Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
(/) International Union of Elevator Constructors. Sec’y: F. J. 
Schneider, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(g) International Union of Steam Engineers. Sec’y: J. G. Hanna- 
han, 6334 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(4) Granite Cutters’ International Association of America. Pres.: 
James Duncan, Hancock Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 
(y) International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union. Sec’y: A. Persion, 82 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
(k) International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. Sec’ y: 
R. V. Brandt, Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(/) International Association oP Marble and Stone Polishers, 
ubbers and Sawyers. Pres.: S. C. Hogan, 406 E. 149th 
St., New York City 
(m) International iia, ay Sheet Metal Workers. 
Sec’y: . Bray, Nelson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
(n) Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
Sec’y: J. C. Skemp, Drawer 99, Lafayette, Ind. 
(0) Plasterers Operative and Cement Finishers’ International 
ee Sec’y: T. A. Scully, Castell Bldg., Middletown, 


oO 
(p) United Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters. Sec’y: 
. E. Burke, 411 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, Ill. 
(q) International Brotherhood of Co Composition Roofers, Damp- 
and Waterproof Workers of United States and Canada. 
fee’ : D. J. Ganley, 14 N. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(r) Sonsantiondl Union Slate and Tile Roofers. Sec’y: J. M. 
Gavlak, 3643 W. 47th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(s) Journeymien Stone Cutters’ Association of North America. 
Sec’y: W. W. Drayer, Central Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(t) Cusaia, Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers’ and Helpers’ 
International Union. Sec’y: J. P. Reynolds, Martin Bldg., 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
11. For references in Industrial Section applicable to this division, see: 
(a) Assurance of Safety to Life, National Automatic Sprinkler 
Association, p. v. 


12K Acoustics and Sound-Transmission Prevention 


It had been the intention to publish a list of references on this 
important subject, but the collection has increased to such an extent that 
it is impossible to give space here for a proper listing. The S.S.D. posses- 
ses a complete list of references, beginning with discussions in the 16th 
Congress of the U. S., 1821, and the 21st Congress, 1830, taken part in 
by Charles Bulfinch and Wm. — Architects, down to the pres- 
ent writings of Wallace C. Sabine, W. R. C. Rowan, Alexander Cooper, 


and others, copy of which list will be furnished upon request to the 
Journal. 
For references in Industrial Section to the subject of Acoustics, se e 
1. Acoustile, The Perfector of Acoustics, Mazer Acoustile Com- 
pany, Pp. xiii. 
2. Acoustical Service, H. W. Johns-Manville Co., p. xiv. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ISSUE OF AUGUST, 1917 


The Discussion in the United States Senate of an Amendment to 
the Bill for the New Treasury Department Building Providing 
that the Plans Therefore Should Be Submitted to the Commis- 


sion of Fine Arts. 


Note.—In the effort to have the public buildings of ype 


Capital a place where civic beauty will spring naturally out of a 


on conform to the ideal of the founders of the city and thus make the 
coérdinated plan, the Commission of Fine Arts occupies an important 


position, although its powers are advisory, not mandatory. In the following discussion there are revealed two essentially differing 
points of view. These show, on the one hand, what cannot but be a misconception of the duties of the Commission and the task of 
the architect, while, on the other hand, it is evident that the fundamental nature of the effort which seeks to safeguard Washington 
against unsuitable developments is becoming more and more appreciated in Congress.—Eb1ror. 


Reprinted from the Congressional Record of August 2, 1917 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize the con- 
struction of a building for the use of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I intend to offer an amend- 
ment of the pending bill, but it seems there is a committee amend- 
ment which is first to be acted upon. I will, therefore, withhold 
my amendment. 


The ae, OFFICER. The committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 1, page 2, after line 2, it is proposed 
to insert: 

The plans for such public building to be approved by the Commission of 
Fine Arts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee why the Commission of Fine Arts should 
have anything to do with this building at this time? I should 
think that in this war time, in view of all the expense to which the 
Government is put, if we needed any additional building, it ought 
to be something in a plain, substantial mode instead of a mere work 
of art. What has the Commission of Fine Arts to do with this 
building, anyway? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
will permit me, I will state that this building is to be erected opposite 
the Treasury Department, west of Riggs Bank and east of the White 
House; and I do not suppose anybody who has any pride in Wash- 
ington as the Capital of the Nation would desire a building erected 
there at any time which would not be in harmony with the archi- 
tectural surroundings. A building on such a site ought to be 
ornamental to some extent, and so we have required its approval by 
the Fine Arts Commission, whose function it is to consider plans 
for public buildings and make them harmonize with their surround- 
ings. 

Mr. KENYON. It does seem to me that during these times 
the Treasury Department could get along, if necessary, with some 
plainer structure. It seems a little idiedeen, although my notions 
may be old fashioned, at a time like this, that we should in erectin 
buildings require that the plans be approved by the Commission o} 
Fine Arts. Certainly facilities could S doubled up in the Treasury 
Department or a plainer building could be constructed, if necessary. 

Mr. SWANSON. The department has already reported on that 
matter. If the Senator from Iowa will go to the Treasury Depart- 
ment he will find that the clerks there are out in the corridors. I 
am informed by the Health Department that that department is 
already crowded to a degree that violates the requirements of the 
rules of health. 

I differ from the Senator as to the character of building that 
should be erected. I am not in favor of appropriating four or five 
hundred thousand dollars to construct temporary buildings. If 
we are going to construct a shack, we had better rent one. Unless 
we are going to spend our money on something which will be per- 
manent, something the construction of which is really desirable, 
it will be a waste of money. 

; - KENYON. How long will it take to construct this build- 
ing 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary of the Treasury has stated 
that it could be constructed within a year. 

If the Senator will allow me, I desire to say that I have no interest 
in this matter except a public interest. Every time the Appro- 
priations Committee come in here and report an item for the pay- 


ment of $1,000,000 rent for public buildings, as it will have to do 
during this war, there is criticism of the committee, and we are asked, 
“Why do you not bring in bills to construct buildings, so that the 
Government shall have no rent to pay in Washington?” 


Mr. KENYON. I have no interest whatever in the matter. 


I am simply qoning for the great unrepresented portion of the 
American people. 


Mr. SWANSON. The unrepresented portion of the American 
democracy are opposed to renting public buildings in Washington 
and enriching landlords. They are opposed to letting them erect 
private buildings on private land and letting the Government 
pay for the rent on that land, for the taxes on it, and for the build- 
ings on it. We have here Government land upon which we can con- 
struct our own buildings more cheaply than we can rent from the 
landlords of Washington. 


Mr. KENYON. The Government has buildings now which 
it is renting, one for a theater. It can certainly get the use of those 
buildings in this emergency. 

Mr. SWANSON. The land was bought by a Republican Con- 
gress upon which to erect a Department of State and a Depart- 
ment of Justice. The appropriation for the land was made; $50,000 
was appropriated for the plans; the plans were prepared, but the 
bill for the erection of the Salidines never got through. 

It is exceedingly difficult to secure the passage of a bill to put 
up public buildings in Washington, but it is easy to get through 
the Senate and the other House bills to erect handsome buildings 
in little towns all over this country. Such a proposition is scarcely 
opposed; but when we come here with a proposition to erect for the 
great Treasury Department—one of the great departments of this 
Nation—a building on the Government’s own land, it is practi- 
cally impossible to get the bill through the Senate. It is, I repeat 
more easy to get bills through to erect a thousand or fifteen hundred 
little public buildings all over the country. 

For one, as chairman of the committee, I have favored put- 
ting public buildings on Government land and not buying land 
for that pu , and stopping the paying of high rents for buildings 
here in Washington. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator from Virginia one question? 

Mr. KENYON. I have the floor, I think. 


Mr. PAGE. Then, may I ask the Senator from Iowa does he 
understand that the proposition is to erect this building on land 
owned by the Government? 


Mr. KENYON. The proposition is, as I understand, to con- 
struct it on land owned by the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, this land has 
been owned by the United States since 1882. In 1882 the Govern- 
ment paid $250,000 for this land to put on it a public building. 
The proposition got through very easily when there was some one 
who fe land to sell. The Government has held this land, as I 
have said, since 1882; it was bought for the purpose of erecting a 
public building on it, and now it is worth $575,000. This is simply 
a proposition to stop paying rent and to erect a building on the 
Government’s own land. 

Mr. PAGE. Where is the land located? 


Mr. SWANSON. It is located opposite the Treasury Depart- 
ment and south of the Belasco Theater. It is proposed to erect 
this building there as a part of the any ee It will 
afford 100,000 square feet of space and will be connected by a sub- 
way with the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will not get excited about this matter. He makes the same 
argument on every public-building proposition which comes along. 
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Here is the Government owning many buildings, some of them 
used for theaters, some of them used for hotels, some of them used 
as headquarters by woman suffrage societies, that might just as 
well be used during the time of the war for the purposes on which 
the Senator is figuring. 

Of course, I realize that, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] suggested, this is such a small amount it really ought 
not to be discussed here. When a bill was under consideration 
the other day we were told that $27,000,000 was such an infini- 
tesimal sum that no one ought to say anything about it. Of course, 
this is a much less amount, but I insist that we can get along with- 
out the new public buildings of which the Senator speaks, which 
are spread all over the country. No public-building bill of the kind 
to which the Senator refers has passed the Senate for some little 
time, though such a bill did pass the other House providing for hun- 
dreds of public buildings. I think the chairman of the committee 
did not care to risk the bill on the floor of the Senate. That is the 
only thing I am suggesting. I do not do it in any controversial spirit. 


Mr. SWANSON. I do not know what the Senator from Iowa 
means by saying I did not care to risk the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. I was opposed to a bill for erecting public buildings all 
over the country at this time. 


Mr. KENYON. I am glad of that. 


Mr. SWANSON. But I say that when the Government can 
save from $50,000 to $60,000 a year in rent and when the Govern- 
ment has bought and owns the land, it is very different from a 
public-building bill providing for the expenditure of $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000 for the erection of public buildings one-third of 
which are not needed and if constructed will not be a saving to 
the Government. 

I did not favor a public-building bill last year, and I do not 
favor one now, but the time has come when we have got to settle 
this problem in the city of Washington: Are we going to utilize 
the land the Government now owns? We have bought the land; 
we have paid for it; it is valuable. Shall we erect on it a public 
building such as is now contemplated or shall we abandon it and 
continue to rent? In our rentals we pay what? We pay for the land; 
we pay for the taxes on the land; we pay for insurance. 

I am not one of those who believe that the Government, owning 
here a vast amount of real estate, can not afford to erect buildings 
on its own real estate and stop renting buildings from landlords 
here in Washington. For that reason, since I have been chairman 
of the committee I have contended that this is a most important 
question to settle in connection with the erection of public buildings. 
The great Treasury Department, which was one of the first depart- 
ments of the Government to be organized, occupies a building 
which has not been enlarged since it was erected, in the time of 
Andrew Jackson. Its employees are scattered all over Washington. 
New duties have been imposed on it. The Farm Loan Board, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the War Risk Board have been placed 
under its jurisdiction, and when you go there you find the employees 
are clear out in the corridors. The Department of Health says they 
are now too crowded, and yet when I come here with a proposition 
to construct a building, despite the present high prices, for forty- 
odd cents a square foot, when at the same time, as I can prove, the 
Government is paying for the Munsey Building and other buildings 
a dollar a square foot, some Senators seem to think that the Govern- 
ment is not rich enough to provide its own buildings. I say the 
taxpayers of this country are tired of enriching landowners in Wash- 
ington. This Government is not so bankrupt that it can not afford 
ad provide suitable accommodations for the conduct of its own 
yusiness. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the taxpayers are tired of some- 
thing, but I did not know it was the matter which the Senator has 
pointed out. The point I make, and which has not been answered, 
is this: The Senator from New York (Mr. Caper] has shown that 
it will cost 100 per cent more to erect this building now than it 
will after the war, provided prices then become anywhere near 
normal. That being true, with all the expenses which are neces- 
sarily piling up, it is a good deal of a farce to have attached to this 
er a — that the plans must be approved by the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 


Mr. SWANSON. While it may be true that the cost of con- 
struction has gone up, at the same time rents are going up. If this 
Government is required to rent buildings for the next four or five 
years at the high rentals it will be obliged to pay, in five or six 
years those rentals would amount to nearly enough to construct 
a building of its own. Rents are going up in Washington at a great 
rate. I have a letter saying that the rental of some of the build- 
ings now used for the Government will be advanced to $1.50 a 
square foot. There is nothing involved in this bill except a desire 
to see to it that the business of the Government is provided for and 
that the Government stops paying rent to landlords by utilizing 


land which was bought and paid for 35 years ago. It seems to me, 
if the Government is ever going to follow sensible business lines in 
connection with its buildings, this is as sensible a suggestion as can 
be presented to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am opposed to having 
the Fine Arts Commission interfere with the building proposed 
to be erected or with any of the public buildings erected in Washing- 
ton. I am also utterly opposed to having private citizens erect 
buildings and rent them to the Government. I think those of us in 
charge of Government affairs ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
because of the rents the Government pays in this city. 


Mr. BORAH. That is also true of individuals who come here. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not agree with the Senator 
about that. They occupy an entirely different position, and rents 
for individuals are not especially high here. But the Government 
owns the land; it owns much more land than it needs for all the 
buildings it requires, and why should a private citizen put up a 
building for the Department of Justice, for instance, and rent it 
to the Government upon a basis that must necessarily pay him back 
in a few years what the building cost him? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the Senator understands this is a 
war measure. I should like to ask him if he thinks this building 
will be completed before the war is over? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not discussing it as a war measure. 
I am using this opportunity to criticize what has been going on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, let me ask the Senator, if he is not con- 
sidering it as a war measure, does he not think that it is very in- 
opportune to erect public buildings of this kind during the war, 
when construction costs more than in normal times and when the 
Government needs the money for other purposes? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not necessarily so. I think that the 
Government rent roll in the District of Columbia is a reflection upon 
all of us and an example of lack of business capacity in handling 
the affairs of the Government. 

I repeat, the Government has the land; it has had it for years. 
I am not discussing simply this bill, but I happened to enter the 
Chamber, and am taking advantage of an opportunity to say some- 
thing I have been wanting to say for some time, not with reference 
to this bill especially but Arethne Meg 

On Pennsylvania Avenue there are a half dozen new buildings 
erected for the Government by private citizens. That condition 
is a shame; it is a reflection upon our business capacity. We can 
erect buildings as cheaply as private citizens can; we have the land, 
and why should we not put up our own buildings? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Wait a moment. I think one reason 
is the Fine Arts Commission. I am opposed to their interfering 
with our buildings. One reason why the Government has not gone 
ahead and provided itself suitable accommodations is that there has 
been an idea that every time the Government erected a building 
it must erect a monument to art to be seen and admired for all time. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. Let me finish, please, 
and then I will yield the Senator the floor. I believe we ought, 
as business men, to adopt a sensible office-building plan to take 
care of the enlarging necessities of the Government, and when- 
ever we need more space we should put up such a building, in- 
stead of having our rent roll expand, as it fos since I have been 
in the Senate, from about $350,000 a year to nearly a million dollars, 
where I understand it now is. We ought to use the ground we own, 
and put up buildings costing, say, $500,000—neat, plain, simple 
office buildings, to meet the enlarging and increasing neces«ities 
of the various departments. 

I will vote against the Fine Arts Commission having anything 
to do with this building; I will vote with the Senator from Jowa on 
that proposition; but I do believe that we ought to stop paying rent, 
and not allow private citizens to put up another building for the 
Government when we can erect buildings as cheaply as the individual 
and when we already have the ground. “ 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator realizes, does he not, that this bill 
does not contemplate the construction of the kind of building he is 
advocating? The proposed building is to be ornamental in character, 
to correspond with the Treasury Department Building. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator, of course, understood 
me to say that I was opposed to the Fine Arts Commission having 
anything to do with it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think we would prevent the 
erection of that kind of building if the provision regarding the 
Fine Arts Commission were stricken out? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. You have it entirely in your power to 


determine the character of the building. ~ 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I mean the Senate has. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Secretary of the Treasury would have. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senate has. 


Mr. NORRIS. Then the bill ought to be amended if the Senator’s 
idea is to be carried out. I agree with the Senator in the main. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I stated to the Senator that I used this 
opportunity to say something that was in my system which I wanted 
to get rid of. 

Mr. HARDING. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia how 
it is in the power of the Senate to pass upon plans for any public 
building? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senate can specify the character 
of building; it can require the plans to be approved by it; it can 
specify, very briefly, the nature of the building; it can prescribe a 
type to correspond with office buildings erected in the cities. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator will allow me, as I understand, 
the function of Congress usually appertains to appropriations of 
the amount to be expended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have an idea that Congress has some 
additional authority, although I may be mistaken. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator think it practical for Congress 
to specify the plans for public buildings? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. It could m pred an office-building 
type, according to the ordinary standards of office buildings. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator refers to the Fine Arts Commission. 
I am surprised that he should object to having the Fine Arts Com- 
mission pass upon the character of the architecture, the beauty of 
the architecture. We have always discussed the city of Washington 
as a place of magnificent distances. Is it not a proper thing, is it 
not the best thing in the long run for this city, that there should be 
a Fine Arts Commission to pass upon every public building erected? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. I will say to the Senator that I have 
been here for six years hearing that story, and what has happened? 
Additional buildings have been constructed by private citizens and 
the rentals paid by the Government have increased from about 
$350,000 a year to nearly a million dollars. That is what it has 
meant. It has been said, “Let us wait until we can erect a great, 
ornamental building of exquisite architecture;’ but the building 
has not been erected by the Government, and in the meantime we 
have paid hundreds of thousands of dollars to the landlords from 
whom the Government rents, who continue to erect building 
after building for use by the Government. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, has not that been 
the policy of the present administration? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. CALDER. If I have been properly informed, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Navy 
Annex, and the building of the Civil Service Commission, have 
all been constructed and rented under the present administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the new building of the 
Department of the Interior is a rented building. 

Mr. CALDER. I mentioned the new Interior Department Build- 
ing, but perhaps I was wrong about that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I intro- 
duced a bill to construct buildings for the Department of Justice 
and the Department of State on the land bought by the Govern- 
ment opposite the Willard Hotel, contiguous to the Treasury. 
These buidings would have relieved the State, War, and Navy 
Department of some of the congestion now in evidence there. The 
Government paid for the land upon which those buildings were to 
be erected, and they | wi $50,000 for plans for the buildings, which 
plans were approved. I sought to have that bill passed, but it 
was defeated repeatedly. Consideration was refused it on the objec- 
tion of the former Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burton, the former 
Senator from New York, Mr. Root, and others. 

As chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
I desire to say that whenever a vote has been taken, it has been 
found that a majority of Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have voted against constructing such buildings. I hope that will 
not be so in this case, but ever since I have been chairman of 
the committee there have been some Members on the Democratic 
side who were strong for public buildings in their local communities, 
and who frequently criticized me for not bringing before the Senate 
public-buildings bills, who united with a large number of the Re- 
publicans to defeat every proposition that has been brought forth 
to construct buildings on Government land for Government uses in 
Washington, instead of spending thousands of dollars in rent and 
filling the pockets of the landlords of this city. I hope Senators 
will stand by me on this matter. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I must leave in a moment. 
I — came up at the ringing of the bells to vote, not expecting 
to take any part in the debate, but I could not forbear to use the 
pus eee | to express a criticism which I have been inwardly 
indulging about the silly, extravagant policy which we have pursued 
in regard to our public buildings. One of the troubles has been that 
whenever it has been proposed to put up a sane office building for 
the Government, we have~been told that the judgment of the Fine 
Arts Commission or some other tribunal must be followed or that 
some peculiar and expensive system of architecture must be 
employed; and so, instead of constructing buildings for the Govern- 
ment, we have allowed private citizens to erect nice plain office 
buildings which are seen in the city just as much as if they belonged 
to the Government. 

Mr. CALDER rose. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am going to yield the floor entirely 
to the Senator from New York in a moment, for I must go to the 
Finance Committee, as I promised to return at once. I hope, how- 
ever, Senators will get out of the idea that we must have a great 
monumental architectural structure every time we put up an office 
annex for the Government, and that we will adopt the same policy of 
erecting oe office buildings upon ground owned by the Govern- 
ment, which will economically provide for the Government, and 
stop running up inexcusable rent accounts, which now amount to 
nearly $1,000,000, as I understand. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. I merely want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very well. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Virginia (Mr. Swanson] says 
that the land upon which it is proposed to erect this building is land 
which the Government has owned for 35 years, and I take it for 
granted that it is the site near the Belasco Theater. For one, I 
I want to say that I think I am as much of an economist as is the 
Senator from Georgia, but I am totally and heartily opposed to 
erecting on that corner, directly opposite the Treasury Department 
Building and contiguous to the White House, in a locality where 
every building is an object of art, a cheap, ordinary, office-style of 
structure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer, Mr. President, that the 
ordinary office building is not cheap and is not lacking in harmony. 
The ordinary office building beautifies the streets of New York 
and beautifies the streets of Boston. Near the Shoreham Hotel 
there are a number of handsome office buildings, and a building of 
such character erected on the corner now proposed to be utilized 
would not be inharmonious and would be amply satisfying, I think, 
to the eyes of all except the extremely fastidious, or those who wish 
to be their Government’s landlords. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
want the floor for himself or to ask me a question? 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the Senator had concluded. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am through. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not a member of the 
committee that reported this bill, and perhaps am not so well 
qualified to speak about it as those who have heard the evidence, 
but I do carry in my mind the location where it is proposed to erect 
this building, and, from the dimensions given in the report of the 
committee, 136 feet on one street and 186 on the other, being at 
the corner of Madison Place and Pennsylvania Avenue, it would 
give 25,296 square feet of ground space. The report does not indicate 
how many stories high it is intended to carry the building, but it 
estimates that there would be available 100,000 square feet of 
office floor space. I presume that is after deducting hallways and 
the dimensions of the interior walls, and that the building would 
probably be three or four stories high, judging from the square feet 
of the ground area. 

But, Mr. President, I am moved to say just a word in relation 
to this bill, because, having read the report, it is perfectly evident 
to me that the Treasury Department, whose duties are increasing by 
leaps and bounds, needs more space. The principal question which 
confronts us is whether we will divide up the additional force that 
they are all the time being compelled to acquire to meet the duties 
we are imposing upon them and scatter them about in old private 
dwellings and private buildings throughout the city, or whether we 
will utilize land that the Government has now held since 1882, a 
period of some 35 years, and erect a building designed for the purposes 
and uses of the Treasury De ment, the operating of which will be 
forever much less than would be the cost if they are compelled to 
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hire a half dozen different buildings and split their force up; and, 
if so, whether we can make sure that it shall be built to comport 
with the surroundings. 

I would heartily agree with the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Smits] that if a building were to be erected in some 
other part of the city, in a neighborhood where the buildings are of 
simple factory or office construction, it would be an unwise ex- 
penditure of money to make it subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. But I entirely agree with what the Senator 
from Vermont said. It is universally admitted that the old Treasury 
Building in the city of Washington is the finest example of pure 
Grecian art that there is in the country. Where the Government is 
the proprietor, to put right across the street from that beautiful 
building, with its monolith granite columns, which will stand there 
forever, a building merely calculated to protect a certain number of 
employees from the weather, a mere brick building, or a building 
with no artistic finish at all, it seems to me among educated men— 
and we all pretend to be men of some artistic appreciation—would 
be a public calamity. 

In the first place, the services of the Commission of Fine Arts 
are free to the Government, as I understand. The interior arrange- 
ment being the same, it seems to me beyond question that the 
additional cost of having a decent exterior, approved by men who 
have the confidence of everybody, to whose judgment anybody 
would submit if they were to erect a beautiful country seat for them- 
selves or any building where art and beauty were to have any 
attention at all paid to them, would be a mighty small percentage 
of the cost of the building. It would be merely a few columns, a 
few ideas of design. 

To have anything placed at that corner, which we all know so 
well, next to the Belasco Theater, and about which we have all 
inquired, when we came to Washington, why such a beautiful 
location continued to remain vacant—to have anything put there 
about which every stranger who came to town would say, “How in 
the world does it happen that in the National Capital, re we are 
attempting by a slight additional expenditure of public funds to 
set a standard for the whole Nation for art and beauty, to make this 
model city beautiful, a structure has been erected there that stands 
out like a sore thumb, incompatible with all its surroundings?” and 
to have to answer, ‘Well, Congress thought that the Fine Arts 
Commission were a set of faddists, or that the Government buildings 
ought to be built upon the factory plan and severely plain, and it 
would cost a little more to build it so that it would be a thing of 
beauty instead of a thing of monstrosity,’ would be a humiliation 
for any of us. 

I believe, as it lies in my mind, that there is a well-built building 
immediately adjoining this proposed site on the east. Then comes 
the Riggs Bank, which itself has a beautiful front, and then the 
American Security & Trust Co. Building—all buildings of artistic 
merit, with fine granite columns, and all buildings, I have no doubt, 
designed with some respect and some attention to the old Treasury 
Building. Right in the neighborhood, too, there is a magnificent new 
hotel,going up. I believe it is called the Hotel Washington. 

If we are going to have this building at all on that site, there 
can not be any question that it ought to be subjected to some 
artistic supervision; and while the Senator from Georgia suggests 
that we can prescribe what sort of artistic effect would be most 
acceptable in that place, that is an impossible suggestion. While I 
have a certain degree of artistic perception myself and admire things 
of beauty, I am not a creator of them; and when the Senators think 
it over calmly I doubt if they would be willing to submit such a pro- 
position to anybody in the Senate. We are not specialists in that 
line. We can all admire a beautiful oil painting, but very few of 
us —_ reproduce it or suggest the lines upon which it should be 
created. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I hope very much that if the 
bill is to pass, this provision subjecting it to the approval of the 
Commission of Fine Arts will remain in the bill. Although we are 
spending a great deal of money on war measures and it is not 
pleasurable to have to spend another million dollars or a million and 
a quarter just at this time for this building, we must realize that it 
is not a question of spending the amount or saving it. 

The question is, Shall we spend it in a way in which it will be of 
permanent and enduring use to the Government, or shall we spend 
it in such a way that after a few years we will have to lose a great 
deal of the amount that we have appropriated? 

The report of the committee states that the increased number 
of employees necessitated in the Department of the Treasury by 
the additional duties that we have imposed upon them, — { are 
continuing to impose, is 300 additional employees in connection 
with the Donste bond issue alone, and 300 more on some other 
duties we have imposed upon them, and more on the next issue of 
liberty bonds. The Secretary states that this has been somewhat 
necessitated by the great duties cast upon the department growing 
out of the great war we are entering upon. He also states, or the 


committee states, and I assume from evidence before the committee 
that these increased officials and clerks in the department will not 
all vanish when the war closes; that many of these duties will have 
to be kept up. They also state the amount of money they are paying 
now to private parties for disassociated locations, when the whole 
business of the department would be much better conducted if they 
were coérdinated and more closely held together. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I fell that I shall support this 
bill, and I hope the provision in regard to the Fine Arts Commission 
will be left in it. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have not thus far been 
convinced that I ought to give my support to this appropriation of 
a million and a quarter dollars for the erection of this building 
during this war, while we are so badly in need of funds; but I very 
much hope that if the bill is to pass it will contain this amendment, 
which provides that the plans for the building shall be submitted to 
the Fine Arts Commission. I feel as strongly as the Senator from 
Connecticut does about that question. 

Mr. President, it is an unfortunate thing that many, many years 
ago the buildings which were constructed in Washington were not all 
submitted to a fine arts commission. If we will just go about this 
town and look at some of the Government buildings that were 
put up at unfortunate periods in the development of architecture, 
without any relation to the buildings in their neighborhood, I am 
sure we will all regret that some standardization of architectural 
design was not enforced at an earlier period. One has only to 
remember the Post Office Building, that gray monstrosity that sits 
down upon Pennsylvania Avenue, and will be there, presumably, 
for two or three hundred years to come, a sight that can never be 
avoided by any American citizen visiting the National Capital 
and seeking to stroll down or up Pennsylvania Avenue. We can 
think of the Pension Office Building, this red tomb over there that 
desecrates a park, with no more artistic beauty to it and no more 
right to exist in a National Capital in that particular place than a 
great factory building with a tall chimney arising from it; and we 
can think of other buildings of the same type that unfortunately 
sprang up and became stationary, as it were, within the limits of 
the National Capital. 

For one, Mr. President, I have been somewhat dismayed at the 
tendency in recent years to house the departments of the Govern- 
ment in so-called office buildings. I know they are cheaper. I know 
perhaps the elevators in them run faster. I know that perhaps you 
can get more clerks in the same cubic space than you can get in a 
so-called monumental building. I am somewhat dismayed at the 
suggestion made upon the floor this afternoon that an office building 
such as we have in the city of New York by the hundreds, is an 
object of beauty, or that the office buildings in the city of Boston 
are objects of beauty. I can not agree with that contention. They 
turn our streets into canyons. In the case of an office building there 
is nothing that suggests the fact that a great Government is occupy- 
ing it. There is nothing monumental in their character. I hope, if 
this bill is to pass, that any and every building erected under its 
terms, or under any other bill that is brought in here for the erection 
of a Government building in Washington, at least, before it is put 
up shall be submitted, so far as its plans and its architectural design 
are concerned, to a fine arts commission of some kind that shall pass 
upon it, and prevent this Capital City of the United States being 
desecrated by buildings which have no place here, and which, were 
they to be placed anywhere else, would be taken merely as common, 
comment office buildings that were to be put up for ordinary 
purposes. 

I do not think the National Capital should be characterized by 
such buildings, built by the Government upon its own ground. I 
think the Government should put up the handsomest buildings 
that the ground can contain. I for one am willing to spend a hundred 
thousand or two hundred thousand dollars more for a building 
and be satisfied that the people of the United States, when they come 
here to visit this city, will regard it as a thing of beauty. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this is an interesting and an 
poe subject. 
quite agree with what I have heard said this afternoon with 
relation to the construction of buildings for occupancy by the 
Government in the District of Columbia, and I hope that asystematic 
plan will be followed to carry out the provisions of the original 
plan to develop the city of La naa hile it might be practic- 
able to have an ordinary office building for certain purposes, it does 
seem to me that, generally speaking, we can afford to erect in Wash- 
ington buildings of great architectural merit, and I am glad the 
Senator from Virginia has inserted in this proposition a reference to 
the Fine Arts Commission. Indeed, that is one of the best things in 
the bill. We ought to have a systematic plan of character of the 
buildings to be erected, and only by reference to a competent com- 
mission can that be brought about. 
I think we have been lax in Congress. I am not sure but that it 
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is up to the majority, during the last three or four or five years, if 
we have not carried out the plans which have been perfected for 
the improvement of the location between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. The Government owns a 
large area there, covered by buildings of no importance, and it is 
the natural place for the beginning of the systematic development 
of that area south of Pennsylvania Avenue. I wish that years ago 
we had adopted plans whieh were approved by a very competent 
commission of architects, and had erected there buildings which 
which would be useful at this time or useful at any other time. 

I think the Government, as a matter of economy, should, generally 
speaking, erect its own buildings and manage them in the District 
of Columbia. I think it would be cheaper than to have buildings 
erected, as they have been during the last three or four years, by 
individuals, on a basis which means, of course, proc well profit 
to them, and which would necessarily mean that the Government 
could do it on a more economical basis. That is to say, the rates of 
interest would be very much less. 

Personally I do not approve of developing this particular site, 
and if I had the entire power in the matter I would sell the lot on 
which it is proposed to erect this building. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia said it could be sold for perhaps $600,000, or that, perhaps, 
was its value, which is practically three times what it originally cost. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
it can not be sold at any price with the conditions that were imposed 
as to the character of the building that should be put there. The 
prospective a have refused to consider any sale that will 
not permit them to put up an immense office building, or something 
of that kind. I do not think the Government could consent to have 
an ordinary, common building put up there even by a private 
individual. As the Senator says, some architects say that the 
Treasury Department is the finest building we have here; and we 
have either got to use this site or let it remain vacant. We can 
not sell it for anything, unless we allow private individuals to put 
up any kind of a building there. 

Mr. WEEKS. I agree that if a building is to be erected there 
it should be of suitable character for that neighborhood. It is in 
about the most conspicuous part of Washington, and, in my judg- 
ment, it would be a great mistake to erect an unsightly building on 
that particular location; and yet I would greatly prefer to expend 
the money on the site poet of Pennsylvania Avenue between 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, that site was 
bought for a building for the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The money was paid for it for that purpose. 

Mr. WEEKS. And the Department of Commerce. 


Mr. WARREN. And it was intended, at least, to take in the 
Geological Survey. 


Mr. SWANSON. Yes; but suitable plans were prepared and 
the Government paid the money for them. It paid $50,000 for the 
plans to the architect who prepared the most beautiful plans. The 
money was paid and the plans were adopted. I introduced a bill, 
and the committee unanimously reported it, to erect the building. 
If we had it now the Army and Navy Departments would not have 
to be paying a whole lot of rent that they pay now. The State 
Department could have moved out, and we would have avoided 
paying these excessively high rents that we are paying now for the 
— and Navy. But I could not get the bill considered. It is 
nearly impossible to get these bills considered unless you load them 
down with a general public-building bill for every little village 
in the comm 

I agree with the Senator; but, you see, the Treasury Department 
needs 100,000 square feet of floor space. It is now renting 67,000 
square feet. This will give the 100,000 square feet. The Treasury 
Department has asked for 37,000 square feet more space. It is 
already renting 67,000, which makes a total of 105,000. If this build- 
ing is erected the Treasury Department will not need to rent any 
space at all. This is the only place where the Treasury Depart- 
ment could be enlarged. The purpose is to have an underground 
passage. Then it will be a part of the Treasury Department as 
much as if it were immediately adjoining it. This is the only place 
I know of where the Treasury Department could be cule. 

I have seen the plan of the building. It seems to me to be in 
accord with the Treasury Department and also with the Riggs 
Bank Building. I agree with the Senator that a building ought 
not to be put up there that is not in accord with the White House 
architecture, the Treasury Department, and the Riggs Bank 
Building, and for that reason t theca that amendment ought 
to be put on. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is one other point to which I want to call 
attention. I have not any idea that this building can be completed 
within a year, or that it will be completed within a year; and neces- 
sarily it will cost from 25 to 50 per cent more than it would in ordinary 


times. If it were possible to have this building erected next week or 
next month, there might be some excuse, I think, for the very 
large increase in the cost of its erection; but as it is not possible to 
do that, in my judgment, within 18 months, when in all probability— 
at least, we hope so—the war will be over, and conditions will have 
returned to normal, it does not seem to me entirely wise to under- 
take the erection of the building at this time. But I hope the Sena- 
tor from Virginia will pursue the course to which he now seems to 
be pointing, to have erected in the city of Washington suitable 
buildings, suitable in number and size, to supply the governmental 
needs. I am confident it will be economy, and that it will add 
greatly to the character of the city. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr President, I only want to say a few words. 
I am somewhat familiar with this proposed site. We had a 
pretty fair four-story brick building there, that some years ago 
was occupied by the Department of Justice. It was our own build- 
ing. All at once the report was given out that that building was 
unsafe and insanitary, and it was torn down. It was a pretty good 
building, a four-story building. I had occasion to go there several 
times to consult the Department of Justice. They finally succeeded 
in tearing down the building, and then they went and rented a 
residence north of one of the parks in the city for the Department 
of Justice, that they have occupied ever since. I always thought that 
it was a great waste to pull down a building that the department 
could as well have occupied, simply for the purpose of moving them 
into a private residence. 
In respect to this matter of architectural design, I entirely concur 
with the Senators from Connecticut and Massachusetts. There are 
only three or four public buildings in this city that have any pre- 
tensions to real] architecture. The White House is one of them. The 
Treasury Department is another. The old Interior Department, or 
what they call the Patent Office, is the best of all, and the building 
across from there. The Patent Office has the most beautiful Grecian 
Doric columns that I have ever seen anywhere, and the Treasury 
Department comes next with its other columns, which I believe 
belong to the Ionic style, and also the old Post Office Building, now 
occupied by a part of the War Department. 
It seems to me that this building, if the Treasury Department 
needs it, ought to be erected on this very site, for one or two reasons. 
In the first place, it is so near the Treasury Department, and an 
underground passage can be easily made to communicate with the 
old building, so as to make them practically one. We have had some 
experience here with what a great help it is to have the underground 
passage between the Capitol and the Senate Office Building. The 
distance from the north end of the Treasury Department across 
Pennsylvania Avenue to this site is very short, and a good under- 
ground passageway would make it very convenient. 
When you come to the matter of architecture, a building erected 
there ought to be erected in harmony with the Treasury Department 
and the White House. I do not know how other Senators feel about 
it, but a few years ago I made a trip to Europe, I saw some of the 
palaces there, and I came back here with a higher admiration for the 
White House than I had ever had before. The White House is of 
the most chaste and most perfect style of architecture, and I hope 
it will not be destroyed or injured or tampered with in any way. 
This building to be erected here, being so near the White House 
and so near the Treasury Building—the two buildings that come 
nearest to the Grecian school of architecture and to perfection in 
that line—ought to be in harmony with those buildings. To put up 
an ordinary office building, like some of these office buildings, 
would mar the appearance both of the Treasury Building and of 
the White House. 
I have never been enamored with the site that we were forced to 
urchase some years ago south of the Avenue. It is rather low ground. 
t is not quite so low as that monstrosity of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but it is low ground. It sags down south and southeast from 
the corner of the Treasury Department. Now, there may be room 
for a State Department building there. I have always felt that the 
Department of Justice, with the law library and the Supreme Court, 
ought to be in one building, and that that building ought to be 
right here opposite the Congressional Library. We want the law 
library here near us. The Supreme Court have small quarters. If 

ou go into the law library, you will see how confined they are. 
To my mind, the proper way would be to house the Supreme Court, 
our law library, and the Department of Justice under one roof; 
and I think the appropriate place, instead of going into that 
swampy hollow southeast of the Treasury Department, would be 
up here on Capitol Hill. 

They talk about beautifying the city! That would complete the 
beautification of this square here. We have on the southeast the 
House Office Building and on the northeast we have the Senate 
Office Building and out in this direction we have the Congressional 
Library. If we should fill this other space, we would have the Capitol 
surrounded on three sides with suitable and proper buildings. 

The Congressional Library is a building that is not only useful 
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but is a work of art in itself. No one can criticize that. So I trust 
that if the new Treasury Building is to be built it will be built just 
where the Senator from Virginia proposes that it shall be built; 
but I further trust that when it comes to the erection of a Depart- 
ment of Justice building that building, including the law library 
and quarters for the Supreme Court, will be built up here near the 
two Houses of Congress, opposite the Congressional Library. It 
has no business down in that swamp hole there, that rough, harum- 
scarum part of the city. 

One thing that has discouraged me a good deal has been to see, 
in the city here, how when people had a lot of property that was not 
exactly in good order and was not paying good rent, but was a 
sort of a dead and worthless property, they would manage to unload 
it on the Government. Now, look at all this space, a lot of it, be- 
tween here and the depot. A lot of good buildings were torn down— 
for what? To make a park between here and the Union Depot. 
They might have had a limited park, but they extended it in front 
of the Southern Railway office, and extended it down in this direction. 
Before long there will be another drive made on Congress to take 
a couple of more squares down here “to round it out,” as they call 
it, and make it perfect. 

We had in this Chamber a Senator from the West who had a 
grand scheme, and that was to have all the Government buildings 
built in a row on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue; to have 
them erected there like a line of Lombardy poplars in that swamp 
ground where the Tiber, in olden times, before it was covered with 
pavement, discharged its waters into the Potomac. The remnant 
of that project was the acquisition—and, thank God, it was limited 
to that—of those three or four squares next to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There is a hotel there, there is a theater, and God knows 
what else there is in that locality; but we acquired that years ago, 
and perhaps we ought to utilize it for some of the departments; 

rhaps for the Department of Commerce, who are in that artistic 

uilding—no; not artistic, but that building which approximates 
to a skyscraper down on Pennsylvania Avenue. Perhaps suitable 
quarters could be found for them there. 

Yesterday I called at the Department of Justice, and, much to 
my astonishment, I found they had vacated the residence that they 
occupied after they had torn down the brick building on this site 
next to the Riggs Bank. I found that they had gone into new 

uarters, and I ventured to state what happened in the case of the 

ensus Office Building and had happened in that great building 
here on G street once occupied by the Post Office Department. 
When they succeed in getting the Government to enter into a con- 
tract to put up a building and rent it they generally get enough out 
of it to pay for the cost of the building in one or two years, and 
then they have the stuff left on their hands, and they always manage 
to load it on the Government. 

As I go down here on the cars on the line that runs in front of 
Judiciary Square, as they call it, there is a building that is a sort 
of a * | building. It used to be occupied by the District govern- 
ment. Then I believe they managed to get it used as a sort of 
bureau or place for medical supplies, and I believe they have got 
some other department housed there now; at least there is a Govern- 
ment sign in front of it. What rent they pay I do not know. 

Senators talk about beautifying the city. I am heartily in favor 
of it, but, Mr. President, I think we have allowed the real estate 
men in Washington to work the Government beyond all rhyme 
and reason. I hope my good friend from Virginia, now that he has 
— in the breach, will put a stop to this acquisition of dead 
and down property for the sake of relieving the owners, and stick 
to good high ground. 

Let me call your attention to another matter. What use was there 
in putting the District Building down in that swampy country? 
It was nothing but a swamp, as you will see by looking at an old 
map of Washington. It ought to have been built upon Judiciary 
Square, where there is high, good ground. But the street car com- 
pany had an old abandoned power house there. It had been burned 
and destroyed and the ground was saddled on the Government. 
The District Building was built there at great expense, for it takes 
. ge : of money to get a foundation in a swampy piece of land 

e that. 

Take the building where the Post Office Department is. It puts 
me in mind of one of those old feudal castles that were built for an 
army of retainers and built as a matter of defense. It was built 
down there in the swamp. It must have taken a mint of money to 
obtain a proper foundation. I was told it was built there because 
two of the leading newspapers of the city fronted on that street and 
were very anxious to have that feudal castle built right in front of 
them. They got what they wanted, but the Government, in my 
opinion, was left in the lurch. If we could dispose of that building 
for some other purpose and get the Post Office Department on high 
and dry ground it would be a great benefit to the people. 

Mr. President, perhaps I have straggled and wandered on this 
question. In the matter of architecture and the work of the Fine 


Arts Commission you may think it strange that a rural chap like 
me, a farmer, should have any such notions; but I entirely agree 
with the views of the Senator from Connecticut, the Senator from 
Virginia, and the Senator from Massachusetts that whatever build- 
ings we construct hereafter ought to be buildings of architectural 
beauty and not mere skyscrapers, and above all that it is important 
when we erect structures near the old Treasury Department and 
near the White House that those structures should be in harmony 
with those two best specimens of our architecture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, so that there may be no danger 
of my attitude being misunderstood, I want to say that I am in 
favor of the committee amendment. I agree to a great extent 
with what has been said by the Senator from Connecticut and other 
Senators in regard to the erection of a building at this particular 
place. I would not be opposed under ordinary conditions to the 
appropriation of money for the erection of the kind of a building that 
is proposed at that place. I think it would be a mistake in this 
particular locality where it is proposed to erect this building that 
we should erect a skyscraper. Of course, it ought to correspond 
with the Treasury Building. My opposition comes not from that 
but from the fact that at this particular time we ought not to be 
erecting buildings of that kind. It is conceded that it is to be orna- 
mental. It is conceded that it will not be higher than the Treasury 
Building. It will not be an office building. As far as financial 
economy is concerned, it would not meet that kind of a specification, 
even in time of peace, when we were not so hard pushed for funds. 
But now we are called upon to appropriate money for the neces- 
sities of this war that stagger the imagination. Every citizen, every 
man, woman, and child, has been importuned from the White House, 
by every public official, by every newspaper, to economize in every 
direction. We are asked to eat less. We are asked even to wear 
our clothes longer. We are asked to eat certain kinds of food as a 
matter of economy. I have not criticized any propaganda of that 
kind. It has my entire approval and sympathy. I am trying to 
carry out in my weak way in my individual capacity those theories. 
I think as a patriotic duty we owe it to our country, to the men who 
have to foot the bills, and we owe it out of respect to the men who 
are going to give up their lives for our cause that we economize in 
every possible direction. 

We are confronted now in the midst of that condition with a 
proposition from the committee to construct a monumental build- 
ing for whom? For the Treasury Department, presided over by the 
son-in-law of the President. From all these men has gone forth the 
proclamation to everybody, economize, save, do not be extravagant, 
cut down what you eat, even to what you wear, make last year’s 
machine do for this year’s, if you are a farmer, and wear last year’s 
suit and last year’s shoes. But the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with his department right next to the White House itself, will 
utilize a million and a quarter of this money that we are getting from 
the hard-worked taxpayers of our country to build a monument of 
beauty in order that his working force may work in marble halls 
and at mahogany desks. 

Mr. President, that is all wrong, in my judgment. The moral 
effect of it is wrong. The Secretary of the Treasury is the last man 
in the United States who ought to ask this. No one man, unless it 
is the President himself, ought to be more careful about economy 
now than he, and if he does ask it we ought to decline to comply 
with his request. It is not right; it is not fair. : 

If we construct a building at this place, as I said, it ought to 
correspond, and it will, with the Treasury Building. I am not finding 
fault with that. Although I have no expert knowledge, I concede, 
for the sake of the argument, at least, that the experts are right. 
They say that the Treasury Building is a beautiful specimen of art. 
I have noticed that beauty in architecture in recent years runs to 
low buildings, and I can not help but think that that means more 
buildings. That is more work for the architect. Low buildings 
will not house as many working people as tall buildings, and hence 
it just happens—I presume it is a coincidence—that the artistic 
eye of the architect demands low buildings and more buildings and 
more work for the architect. 

The style of architecture, I think to some extent, is like women’s 
dresses. It changes from year to year. 

Senators have taken occasion to make fun of the old Post Office 
Building, now used by the Post Office Department, down on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. They call it a monstrosity. It is built out of granite; 
it is fireproof; it has one of the most beautiful courts in the center 
I have ever seen and the largest American flag that ever was made. 
All the workers there are safe from destruction from wind or storm 
or fire if they are inside of that building. It has not a crack in it 
from the top of the fifth floor to the bottom of the basement below. 
It was considered a beauty several years ago. Now it is a monstrosity. 
If you would take off of it three stories and leave it two stories 
high, I have no doubt it would be an architectural beauty. It is 
constructed of the same material as the two wings of the Treasury 
Department and is better constructed than the main part of the 
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Treasury Building, which is not strictly fireproof. It was constructed 
out of sandstone, and only a few years ago we paid $250,000 to put 
an outside granite facing on the Treasury Building. The immense 
structure that is on top of the building, that appears to be a 
stone fence around the top of it, it was discovered then was nothing 
but wood. 

And yet that is a building that is perfect! We have to run under 
the street and take part of the next block to get enough room for 
the Treasury officials to work, when if that building was as high as 
this monstrosity down on Pennsylvania Avenue it would accommo- 
date twice the number of people that this new building that you 
contemplate would accommodate. 

Mr. President, it would not do for me to say that I thought the 
old Post Office Building was a nice-looking building, but I happened 
to have in charge a few weeks ago a party of gentlemen and ladies 
from the great city of New York. If they had been from my State, 
you probably would not pay much attention to their opinion on 
art, but they were from New York, from the very place where the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworty] lives, who expresses the 
opinion that this building is a monstrosity. They were unable to 
find the New York Senators. I found them accidentally and showed 
them around the Capitol and took them out on the west side 
and pointed out the public buildings. I pointed out the different 
buildings that I thought they ought to see. The next day, after they 
had been around, they called on me. It is just a coincidence I 
remember very distinctly that they commented agar oe | on 
this old monstrosity. I had asked them to go up in that building 
and look over that beautiful court where the mail of the Capital 
City used to be distributed and handled before we built a two-story 
balidieng for the post office in the city of Washington, and one that 
met the views of architects and artists. It is peculiar that these New 
Yorkers thought that the most beautiful building that they had 
been inside of. It was a remarkable building, they thought. I have 
heard expression of hundreds of people to the effect that the old 
Post Office Building is a beauty. When those visitors from New 
York had examined it, they thought it was not only beautiful but 
it was remarkably useful, well constructed, without a flaw and with- 
out an error. 

I agree—although when I say that I agree I have to confess I 
am not artistic—I agree with the Senator from Georgia when he 
says that we might construct buildings like office buildings for some 
of the employees of the Government with economy and without 
injury to the Government or to the employees. I conceive that we 
ought not to do it at this particular time; but one of the finest work- 
ing buildings that the Government owns is the new Interior Depart- 
ment Building. 

That is something like an office building, and they house three 
times as many people there without any inconvenience as they do 
in some of these large structures that are exhibitions of beauty and 
art, where in order to do any business you have to wander around 
one corridor and another until you are almost lost in-a maze of 
architectural beauty. That does not help out any in the real work. 
I believe if we had more buildings like that one, more buildings, for 
instance, like the Southern Building, the office building down here, 
properly located, we would save money for the Government and at 
the same time we would not mar the sensibilities of any citizen any- 
where who came to the Capital to see the sights. So I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia along that line. But I do not believe the Senator 
from Georgia would want to construct that kind of a building at 
this particular place. 

Mr. President, we have a proposition before us that is not practic- 
able. As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELson] said, we own the 
building near the corner of the Treasury Building and we own three 
blocks of buildings there. One of them at least is five or six stories 
high. We could cut the hotel building into office rooms. As he says, 
they have all kinds of structures there. H said God only knows what 
they are; God might not know just exactly all that the Government 
does own in that vicinity or what is located there. We ought to 
occupy the buildings now during this war and save rent. The 
expenditure of this million and a quarter dollars to erect this build- 
ing will not help the war conditions one iota. It is labeled a war 
measure, but it + not anything more to do with the war proposi- 
tion than the flowers that bloomed last spring. The war will be 
over before this building is constructed. The Senator from Virginia 
says that the Secretary of the Treasury thinks he can build it in a 

ear. It is well that he said the Secretary thought he could do it. 
give is as my judgment they will not have the first shovelful of 
dirt turned in a hg if we pass this bill to-day. 

Everybody who has seen the Government construct buildings 
knows that it does not do it in that way. It will be two or three 
years before this building will be ready to be occupied. If we want 
to be patriotic and economical, it seems to me we could just as well 
aT such buildings as we now own, or rent quarters for Treasury 
officials for the time being, if necessary—and I concede that it is 
necessary. The passing of this bill, however, will not relieve that 


situation. We shall have to rent just as many buildings and to have 
just as much space as though we did not pass the bill, for the emer- 
gency of the war will have passed, as everybody really knows, before 
this building will be constructed. 

We ought to be able to do and we shall have to do a great many 
things in the way of economy, governmental and otherwise, before 
this war is over. Now, when we are hunting means of raising money, 
instead of passing appropriations like this carrying a million and 
a quarter dollars to construct a building which will not be erected 
until the war is over and which, if it could be erected to-morrow, 
would still be extravagant, so far as any war conditions are con- 
cerned, we ought to be willing to put some of the clerks in the cor- 
ridors, if necessary. If the clerks are patriotic, they will not object 
to that. While we are asking the women of the country to save food, 
while we are asking the le of the country to eat corn bread, 
while we are asking the fic nl of the country to wear last year’s 
shoes, it is not too much to ask, in the same patriotic spirit, some of 
the clerks and some of the officials—the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself, if necessary—to have offices in the corridor. The corridor 
is better than the offices they had before they came here. Mr. 
President, let them work on ordinary tables, if necessary. Let us be 
economical in the affairs of Government, the same as we ask the 
people to be economical. Let them use beer kegs for tables, if it is 
necessary [laughter|—empty beer kegs, I mean. There will be lots 
of empty beer kegs when the prohibition law goes into effect. 

We must economize in every way; we can not ask the people of 
the country to economize unless the men who are at the head of the 
Government will agree also to economize. If the appeal of the 
President to the people to be economical is effective, as I hope it 
may be, and if the appeal of the food director, Mr. Hoover, to the 
people to prevent waste and to economize has the proper effect, 
as T hope it will have, then the President and his son-in-law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Hoover, and all the others 
ought to practise officially what they preach that the citizens of the 
country should do privately. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this bill ought to be defeated. I am 
not opposed to this amendment—I am in favor of this particular 
amendment—but the bill itself ought to be defeated. We ought to 
construct specimens of architecture and beauty when we have money 
that comes without the great effort that is going to be made by our 
people in order to make the necessary contributions to keep this 
Government on its feet and to carry the war to a successful issue. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Virginia that I have no particular desire to delay the bill. 
I realize that it is an grape bill, and probably can not be 
defeated; but I should like to ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the bill, 
and I suppose it is impossible to get that at this time. 

Mr. SWANSON. We can have a yea-and-nay vote, and if a 
quorum is not developed we can adjourn. 


Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I have no 
intention of delaying the bill. I am willing to vote now, so far as 
I am concerned, but we must have a roll call. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). In the 
absence of my pair, the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Knox] 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Smiru] and 
vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. GALLINGER] 
which I transfer to the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Hucues] and 
vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kring] is necessarily absent. I am 
paired with him for the afternoon, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Rosinson’s name was 
called). I am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
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SEND]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussakp] and vote “yea.” 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], and vote “yea.” 


Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Jamgs], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote “nay.” 

The rol! call was concluded. 


Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop], with whom 
I have a pair, has not voted. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. PaaeE] and allow my vote to stand. 


Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Smrry]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] and allow 
my vote to stand. 


Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to inquire if the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] has voted? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I observe 
that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. W1LL1aMs], with whom 
I have a general pair, has not voted. I transfer my pair with that 
Senator to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SuH=rMan] and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Minnesota {Mr. Ketxoae]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hotuts] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Beckum], 


Note.—On August 15 Senator Swanson asked that the Senate 
again vote upon the Bill. A spirited discussion then ensued in 
which Senator Hardwick of Georgia contended that the Bill was 
still debatable. The Chair ruled that it was not; after debate upon 
Senator Hardwick’s appeal from that decision, the Senator finally 
withdrew his appeal in view of the parliamentary ——— quoted 
by other Senators. The vote which passed the bill was as follows: 


YEAS—45 


Myers 
Husting Nelson 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman 
Jones, Wash. Owen 
Kendrick Page 
King Penrose 
Knox 
Lewis 


Ashurst Hollis 
Bankhead 
Beckham 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Chamberlain 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Fletcher Lodge 
France McKellar 
Gerr. Martin 
Hardwick 


Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shields 
Simmons 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thompson 
Poindexter Trammell 
Ransfell Underwood 
Saulsbury Weeks 


Phelan 
Pittman 


NAYS—16 
Borah McCumber 
Calder 
Gore 
Gronna 


Smoot 
Sterling 
Vardaman 
Wadsworth 


Harding 
Kellogg 


Kirby 
LaFollette Pomerene 


NOT VOTING—35 


Thomas 
Tillman 
i Townsend 

Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Smith, Ga. Warren 
Smith, Md. Watson 
Smith, Mich. Williams 
Smith, 8. C. Wolcott 
Stone 


Broussard Hale 

Colt Hitchcock 
Culberson Hughes 
Cummins James 

Fall Johnson, Cal. 
Fernald Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon 
Gallinger McLean 

Goff Newlands 


who is not present. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and allow my vote to 


stand. 


The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 14, as follows: 


Brandegee 
Chamberlain 
Fletcher 
Gerry 
Husting 
Kendrick 


Borah 
Calder 
Harding 
Johnson, Cal. 


YEAS—21. 


McKellar 
Martin 
Newlands 
Owen 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 


Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith, Ga. 


Swanson 
Thompson 
Warren 


NAYS—14. 


Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lodge 
New 


Norris 
Penrose 
Sterling 
Sutherland 


Wadsworth 
Weeks 


NOT VOTING—461. 


McCumber 
McLean 
McNary 
Myers 
Nelson 
Overman 
Page 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
R 


Ashurst 
Bankhead Gronna 
Beckham Hale 
Brady Hardwick 
Broussard Hitchcock 


Gore Smith, 8. C, 
Smoot 
Stone 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Watson 
Williams 
Wolcott 


Colt Hollis 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Fall 


Hughes 

James 

Johnson, 8. Dak. 

Jones, N. Mex. 
‘a! Jones, Wash. 

Fernald Kellogg 

France King 

Frelinghuysen Kirby 

Gallinger Knox Smith, Md. 

Goff Lewis Smith, Mich. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question a quorum has 
not voted. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned, under . > order previously made, until 
Saturday, August 4, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Sherman 
Shields 
Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. Pomerene of Ohio then addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President, I desire to explain my vote on the bill just passed. 

When this matter was up before I had indicated to a number of 
Senators my intention to move to amend the bill by striking out the 
second section, which provides for the employment of special archi- 
tects to have charge of this work. The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Norris) at the time was occupying the floor. It was thought that 
the debate would continue for some time, and I momentarily stepped 
out of the Chamber. Meanwhile he yielded the floor and the bill 
was passed from the Committee of the Whole and reported to the 
Senate, and when I returned a vote was being taken en the final 
passage of the bill. 

I voted against the bill because I think it very unwise at this 
time, when the Government has a Supervising Architect and a corps 
of assistants whose time could be devoted to structures of this kind 
to allow them to devote themselves to the building, perhaps, of small 
post offices throughout the land when their time could be devoted just 
as well to this particular structure. I think it was very unwise to 
provide for the employment of special architects on this work, and 
I beg to indulge the hope that when the bill comes before the other 
House they will strike out Section 2, which authorizes their 
employment. 
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